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Arctic cold on the Alean highway doesnt faze 
these big Studebaker trucks 


ud of Its assignments in, the arming 
id its Allies —Studebaker builds huge 
quantities of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress as well as much other war matériel including, 
millions of dollars worth of big, multiple-drive military 
trucks for the forces of the United Nations every week. 


INDREDS upon hundreds of huge, multiple- 

drive Studebaker trucks are rambling over 
the wild, rugged route of the great new 1610- 
mile Alaska-Canada highway. More of these 
big Studebakers are in service on this amazing 
military road than any other make of truck. And 
despite temperatures that often drop far below 
zero, Studebaker stamina is getting the cargoes 
of vital supplies through to our important North 
Pacific theater of war. 


Not only on this Alcan highway that forms a 
land-bridge between our distant Alaska out- 
posts and the continental United States, 
but also in all kinds of climates in all 
parts of the world, Studebaker military 
trucks are busy helping to tip the 


victory balance in favor of the United Nations. 
Tens of thousands of them are in service on 
the supply lines and at the fighting fronts. And 
tens of thousands more are on the way. 
Studebaker engineering and craftsmanship 
provide Studebaker trucks in wartime with the 
same stand-out superiorities for which they were 
so widely recognized in peacetime. Through 
generation after generation, for more than 91 
years, the men of Studebaker have made it their 
habit to “give more than they promise.” And 
that is still their watchword in the manufacture 
of big, multiple-drive military trucks, 
Wright Cyclone engines for the Flying 
Fortress and all the other vital war ma- 
tériel they are producing now. 
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Trustworthy in a hundred little emergencies 


Looking back into your childhood many of 
you can remember your first cut finger, your 
first scratched foot, your first sore throat... 
and the speed with which Mother brought 
out the Listerine Antiseptic bottle. 

In the decades that followed the discovery 
of antiseptic surgery, fathered by Lord Lister 
for whom Listerine Antiseptic was named, 


this safe antiseptic became a trusted first-aid 
in countless little emergencies. Its bright am- 
ber liquid gleamed from the white shelf of 
the medicine cabinet and from the black bag 
of the family physician. 

And with medicine making magnificent 
strides, and research uncovering new truths 
each day, Listerine Antiseptic continues to 


IN SERVICE MORE THAN 60 YEARS 


hold first place in the esteem of critical mil- 
lions who demand of their antiseptic rapid 
germ-killing action combined with absolute 
safety. 


Lampert Puarmaca Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Is THE LIMIT? 


HE looks like a man from Mars— 
this sub-stratosphere pilot — and 
with good reason, too. The sky is 
his regular beat, He rides it in the 
Army's highest-flying ships ... the 
Thunderbolt and the Lightning. 

His equipment has to work unfail- 
ingly in desert heat and arctic cold 
«++ for, no matter where he starts 
from, it is always below zero be- 
yond the three-mile limit, going up. 
We make many of the clips, snaps 
and gadgets that he depends on. 
Other United-Corr fasteners are 
now used on Uncle Sam's planes. 
The wide-spread use of such fas- 
tening devices—and their increas- 
ing varieties — are evidences, we 
believe, of future trends as well. 
UNITED.CARR PASTENER CORP, Combridge, Mats 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


VERONICA & DRILL PRESS 


Sirs: 

In your March 8 issue you picture Seren 
Star Veronica Lake with her hair entwined 
about a drill bit. I have worked around drill 
presses prior to my enlistment in the Army 
but have yet to sce a single spindle drill- 
press bit which turned counterclockwise, 38 
it would have to for her hair to become 
‘wrapped around the bit as shown in the 
picture. 

PVT. GAY W. McRE 
ell Army Flying School 
Roswell, N. Me 


OLDS 


Sirs 
‘You may inform Miss Lake that she is in 
no danger. if the drill should start 
turning, her hair would merely unwind. 
RALPH A. POST 


Salida, Colo, 


Sirs: 
Everyone knows the effect Veronica 
Lake has on soldiers, sailors and marines, 
but it Is hard to believe that she could 
make drill press run backward, 
DONALD L. PRIMROSE 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sir 
We have had phenomenal success in the 
‘use of female operators, but as yet have not 
found one of them who could make a drill 
press run backward, as you indicate. 
GEORGE E. WARREN 
President 
Bristol Aeronautical Corp. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sine 
Were the eyes of the production men 
and machinists on Miss Lake rather than 
‘on the technical aspects of the pose? 
R. IRVING BRATT 
‘Minneapolis, Minn, 


Sir 

1 would suggest that Miss Lake also re- 
move her rings and wrist watch, roll up her 
sleeves and put those beautiful eyes be- 
hind gogiles. 


ROY E. KNIGHT 
Connersville, Ind. 


BLIND SOLDIER 
Sirs: 

‘The picture in LIFE, March 8, under 
the caption “Blind Soldier,” deserves to be 
called “Picture of the War.” 

WILLIAM H. STEVENS 
Kingston, Ontario 


“PICTURE OF THE WAR” 


Sirs: 

Never has a more stirring yet pathetic 
picture been published in any magazine or 
newspaper than LIFE’s picture of a blind 
Allied soldier being led by a Papuan native 
from the Buna battlefront in New Guinea. 
Captain Rickenbacker deseribed the hard- 
ships being endured by our soldiers and 
this picture vividly emphasized the hell he 
was speaking of. 


ROBIN ADAIR JRe 


DORIS LEE’S CHURCH 


Sins: 

‘The enclosed photograph of a church 
at Fairplay, Colo. bears a striking resem- 
lance to the church in Doris Lee's paint 
ing, Country Wedding, appearing in LIFE 


A 


PAINTING (TOP) & MODEL 


for Mareh 8, Beyond a doubt they are one 
and the sa 

Miss Lee's attention to architectural 
detail is faithful, Further, the fact that the 
church, as she painted it, maintains its dis- 
Unctive individuality, is a tribute to he 
artistry, 


ZELL F. MABEE 
Boulder, Colo. 


PUERTO RICO 
Sirs: 

In the March 8 issue of LIFE, you cer~ 
tainly did your best to portray the worst 
side of Puerto Rico, During your Photog- 
rapher Tom MeAvoy's stay there, he must 
have spent most of his time in search for 
slum districts. You have pletured Puerto 
Rico as being largely slum area. This is no 
more true of the island of Puerto Rico than 
itis of the island of Manhattan. 

MILTO 


BUZBY 
Kent, Conn. 


sire: 

‘You deserve congratulations for having 
helped in making the American public 
more ignorant about Puerto Rico than it 
already is. I have been in this country for 
only three years, most of which I have 
spent trying to make my American ac- 
quaintances realize that we Puerto Ricans 
live in as normal a place as you Americans 
do, I had been quite successful until now. 

Is it fair to condemn the island just be- 
cause of one aspect of its life? 

MARIA ISABEL TORO 

Maryland College for Women 
Lutherville, Md. 


Congratulations to LIFE for the story 
on Puerto Rico, | am sure that many of us 
would have preferred close-ups of Puerto 
Rico's beautiful Escambron Beach Club to 
pictures of ET Fanouito of of infant burials. 
Nevertheless, let me tell you that the great 
majority of Puerto Ricans want the truth 
to be known about the island's chaotic con- 
dition and, above all, want to tackle its so- 
called unsolvable problem. 
MANUEL GUZMAN-ACOSTA 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirs: 
Twas very much interested in your ar- 


since I lived there for over a year and a half 
before Pearl Harbor. 

You really cannot realize how bad those 
mud-flat slums are unless you have the 
smell to go with the pictures. Whenever we 
drove past EI Fanguito, we made a point of 
seeing how long we could hold our breath. 

It is pathetic to see the barefoot children 
playing in muck strewn with tin cans and 
broken bottles. When the tide is high in 
San Juan Bay they have no place to play, 
as most of the houses are then standing in 
the backwater, 

RUTH FERRY 
Newtonville, Mass, 


Sirs: 
. If Puerto Rico is the “American 
Way" we are trying to unload on Europe, 
it will be a damned hard article to sell, 
J. JACOBSON 
Chicago, 11, 


AMERICAN SUNDAY 
Sirs: 

‘May I express my appreciation of your 
photographic essay, American Sunday 
(LIFE, Mareh 8). 

‘With the daily papers and the magazines 
filled with the grim reality of war, I believe 
it worth-while sometimes to recall the quiet 
pleasures of peace, which we are fighting to 
restore, 


KENNETH M, HARLOWE 
Providence, R. I 


ERRATUM 
Sirs: 


In your pictorial review of Sidney Kings- 
ley's new play The Patriots (LIFE, March 
8), 


he actor who plays George Washington 
ceil Humphreys, according to LIFE's 


ACTOR EDWIN JEROME 


n—bears a resemblance to Washing- 
{little to Humphreys, Axa matter 
of fact it is not Humphreys at all, but my 
old friend, Edwin Jerome. ‘The en 
understandable, sinee both Humphrey 
Jerome have played the part. 

Ed Jerome made his reputation 

impersonator on the radio, He 
has frequently appeared as Washington for 
the March of Time program. He has also 
done Lincoln, Stalin, Francisco Franco, 
Haile Selassie and Alfonso of Spain, The 
Jast he learned at first hand. Early in his 
carver he was an operatic baritone and sang. 
at Alfonso’s wedding. ‘Two years later, 
when he mysteriously lost his voice, the 
King appointed him premier clown in 
Spain's Royal Circus. When he recovers 
his voice he said goodby to the King and 
began all over again in this country, this 
time as an actor, 
WILLIAM D. GEER 

New York, N. ¥. 


@ LIFE’s apologies to Actor Edwin Jer 
ome. Brought in to replace Cecil Hu 
phreys, who broke his leg during the first 
week of The Patriots, he learned the Wash. 
ington part almost overnight, received 
high praise from drama crities. In the pic- 
ture above he is shown, properly id 
tified, during one of his radio churacter- 


Dallas, Texas ticle concerning conditions in Puerto Rico, _izations.—ED. 
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"Good thing I was here” 


Two-thirds of all Bell telephones are now dial. There would 


be more if the necessary materials weren’t needed for war, 


ush of business couldn’t be handled without dial 
They take care of more than 75,000,000 calls a 


Toda 


telephone 


Even with millions of dial telephones in use, the number 
of operators increased more than 23,000 last year. The total 
number is now over 160,000. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


SPEAKING OF 


RUSSIAN CARTOONS 


ar- 
all the major 
‘cal verse, and 


“Parasites on Parasites’ 


unit. Note helmet in fore 


PICTURES ... 


OF NAZIS ARE SAVAGE 


other nations to characterize Adolf Hitler and his 
henchmen as brainless fools instead of dangerous and 
unspeakably brutal opponents. The Russians have a 
humor of their own, but it is not the type which secks 
comfort. in making a figure of fun out of a deadly 

y. Their drawings of Nazis are drawings of ver- 


not one artist, but three, named 

Joy and Sokolov, who work together 

on all cartoons produced under this name. Last year 
their unusual but effective collaboration won the an- 
nual Joseph Stalin prize for the best political cartoons. 


German boast of encir a Russian regiment was answered by this cartoon which ad- “The Hyena and the Jackal” is caustic Russian comment on Nazi looting of the dead. Rus- 


mitted encirclement, but pointed out that it was consummated only by a ring of dead men. in occupied zones look upon Nazis as organized groups of thieves, not soldiers, 


Bye ee inside a soldier's pack? It's compact, 
ficient, complete . . . a place for everything and 
everything in its place. 
But there's more here than meets the eye! 


A soldier from the U. S. A. is the best equipped 
fighting man in the world . . . for his pack is bursting 
with memories, bright with dreams, crammed full 
of hopes! 


Pretty cramped quarters, all right . .. but living out 


é é of a soldier's pack is giving Private Perkins a brand- 
th new conception of what a real home should be like. 
aS 0S thé HOME Saad Pileate Pesta aad hts ecictaa dalea 


will be coming back . . . back to a Mrs. Perkins ora 
bright-eyed intended. Together they will find the 


BP vA e kind ofhome they want...compact, efficient, complete. 
Tomorrow's Victory Home will have better living 
of Lr Ut (A WAS eee built in! A new age o} of electrical living is going to 


bring untold comforts and conveniences. There will 
be a place for everything and everything in its place 
. the kind of home we all want. 


War Bonds can help make your dream home come 
true. Buy War Bonds! All you ‘can, whenever you can. 
They're the sure investment for your future happiness 
and security, and for the peace and prosperity of 
your country. 


DEDICATED TO THE SERVICE OF AMERICA’S HOMES 


The General Electric Consumers Institute at Bridgeport, Conn, 

is devoted to research on such wartime home problems as: Nutriti 

* Preparation « Food Preservation « Applian 

ance Repair » Laundering » Home Heating and Air Co 

Bulletins and booklets are available through your G- 
Dealer, or from G-E Consumers Institute, Dept, 13-4 


Tune in on Fra 
Saturday. evenin 


*Hour of Charm 


GENERAL (@ ELECTRIC 


CONSUMERS INSTITUTE 


WAR BONDS WILL BUILD NEW Frezrorky HOMES TOMORROW 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


(continued) 


DEAD SOLDIERS REPROACH GOERBELS FOR HIDING TH! 
1 eee 


> 


ONE OF ADOLF HITLER'S GENERALS BRAVELY SALUTES HIS FOHRER 


WILL 1 HAVE 


WHATEVER WELL, YOURE GROWN- 
GAVE YOU UP AND YOU HAVE BAD 
THAT IDEA, Ji BREATH, AUNTIE JANE! 
BETSY ? MAMA SAYS THATS 
WHY YOURE GONNA 
BE AN OLD MAID— 
‘CAUSE YOU DON'T GO 
SEE YOUR DENTIST 
‘ABOUT IT! 


COLGATE'S ACTIVE PENETRATING 

FOAM GETS INTO THE HIDDEN 
CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH —HELPS 
CLEAN OUT DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES 
—STOP STAGNANT SALIVA ODORS — 


BAD BREATH 


AUNT JANE SEES HER DENTIST! 


TO GET RID OF BAD BREATH, I 
RECOMMEND COLGATE DENTAL CREAM! 
FOR SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 
7 OUT OF 10 CASES, COLGATE'S STOPS 
‘ORAL BAD BREATH INSTANTLY! 


= \_ most wonverrut 
HUSBAND IN THE 


COLGATE'S MAKES 

TEETH ACTUALLY 

SPARKLE _ GIVES 
\ TRUE BRILLIANCE 
To your smice! 


IT CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE 
IT CLEANS 
YOUR TEETH 


4 that the right word tor your glasses P 


WHEN you first put on glasses, 
did anybody ever ask you, “Where 
did you get those cheaters 

Tt was just meaningless «lang for 
them then. But the word “cheaters” 
may have a very real and totally un- 
slangy meaning for those same 
glasses toda 

Eyes change with the years. Un- 
less your glasses too are changed as 
needed, they may even now be fool- 
ing you every minute by actually 
straining your eyes, without your 
knowing it—literally cheating you 
of the comfort and efficiency which 
glassex ought to give you. 


Ask about Soft-Lite 


Have your eyes examined now, to 
get a prescription for glasses that 
don’t cheat! 

‘A complete examination may 
show, among other things, that your 
eyes are sensitive to glare, often a 
very important source of eye dis 
comfort. Ask if Soft-Lite Lenses are 
needed for your eyes. 

Soft-Lite Lenses filter out glare, 
neutralize brilliance, are exceed- 
ingly restful. Easing nerve-strain as 
well as eyestrain, they help concen- 
tration, make work less tiring. They 


can be ground to any prescription, 
single-vision or bifo 


Less Conspicuous 
Soft-Lite Lenses are slightly fles 
toned, less conspicuous than ordi. 
ry lenses. Make an appointment 
amination today. And re- 
er... ask about Soft-Lite. 


me! 


SOFT-LITE LENSES are 
from the 

la 
formula 
unt of Tight 
neutralizes 


by Baws 


SOFT-LITE LENS COMPANY, INC. 


745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


America needs your eyee- | 


LIFE’S COVER 


Joseph Stalin is properly on the cover 
of this Russian issue of LIFE 
portrait was taken by LIFE Photogra- 
pherMargaret Bourke-Whitetwoyears 
ago in the Kremlin, Stalin’s granite 
face kept breaking into a grin at Miss 
Bourke-White’s photographic an 

He seemed very tired and drawn, with 
a whole night's work ahead of him. 
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Hollywood, 
March 15th 


® We've just been talking to Cecil 
B. DeMille about his Technicolor wonder 
“REAP THE WILD WIND" 
which has been creating such a sensation 
at advanced prices. C. B. told us, “It’s 
about due for its popular priced run— 
without ascene ora line or aninch deleted. 


© “I'm sorry we couldn't show it at 
ordinary prices to start with—but ‘Reap’ 
was so expensive... cast well over 4000 
. « . great boats built and destroyed 
vast sections of Charleston recreated 
takes and retakes shot in Technicolor for 
effects like that underwater battle with 
the monster devilfish. “ 
“But no expense is too 
great . . .no effort too ex- ‘\ 
hausting. ..ifit's greeted 
with the kind of ovation 
‘Reap’ received. 
“And now, both for myself, and for John 
Wayne, Ray Milland, Paullette Goddard 
and the rest of the cast, I'm thrilled to 
know that those who haven't seen it, 
have their chance now at regular prices.’ 


® AlanLadd visitedus the other day, 
dressed in his Army uniform. He was 
amazed when we'told him his fan mail 
was well over a 
thousand letters a 

day, and 
P delighted 
When we ar+ 
ranged asneakpre- 
view of his new 
“CHINA” 
. + arough, tough, 
terrific story that 
has Ladd teamed 
with Loretta Young and William Bendix. 


® You'll think a cyclone hit Holly- 
wood when “HENRY ALDRICH 
GETS GLAMOUR” and gives the 
glamour girls lessons in love. It's the 
latest of that popular series that started 
in radio and is fast becoming a national 
institution. Don’t miss it. 


Freeman Veet 


The naked eye sees very little. It can't see in the 
dark, through mountains or buildings, or around 
comers. And yet today man is seeing the wonders 
of a great, invisible world never before open to him 
—through the magic of the science of electronics. 

One branch of this science, electronic television, 

lets you see what is happening many miles away, 
«through dark or fog or walls. 

Television — for industry and for your home — 
must wait until the war is won. The great Farns- 
worth laboratories, whose research has done so much 
toward making television a practical reality, are 


today engaged in the development of instruments 
for our Army and Navy. 

Farnsworth’s plants, with years of experience in 
the precision manufacture of the superb Capehart 
Phonograph-Radio and other equipment, are now 
devoted solely to the production of sight and sound 
devices for ships, planes, tanks and field forces. 

But out of today's work is coming a greater knowl- 
edge for tomorrow. When the war is finally won, 
Farnsworth will be able to bring you radios and 
phonograph-radios far better than any you have 
known in the past. It will be ready to provide studios 


with telecasting apparatus of remarkable efficiency. 
It will provide businesses with special television 
equipment for many new and interesting uses. 


And eventually, of course, there will be Farns- 
worth television receiving sets for your own home 
—so you can see news and entertainment and the 
great wonders of science right in your living-room. 
You can bring that day closer by buying today the 
War Bonds that will spell out the Allies’ Victory! 


President 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


FParnswortn Tevevisrom 


© Manufacturers of Radio and Television Transmitters oi 
« the Capehart, the Capehar 


eivers Aircraft Radio Equipment 


Farnsworth Dissector Tube . 


SHOES FOR MEN 


SOLDIERS OF THE SUBARCTIC 
—one reason for shoe rationing 


Our soldiers are on the march—through 


jungle swamps, across desert sands, over 
the frozen wastelands of the Subarctic. 

Wh go, their shoes must be 
ready. why shoe rationing at 


home is an essential sacrific 

In the frozen North, for e 
“Fighting Snowmen” require a spe 
Yukon Pac Boot. It is designed with a 
special 16-inch soft leather top to give 
complete protec 


ion, even in deepest 
drifts. Its pliable soft rubber shell twists 
and turns to massage the feet, promote 
circulation, assure warmth. 

Brown Shoe Company employees are 
proud tocooperate withother shoe crafts- 
men in the production of these Yukon 
Pacs for the Soldiers of the Subarctic. 


£600,800 


Some special styles slighiy higher 


A. Military Buckle Oxford—fashioned of Army 
Russet full grain, top quality Luxor calfskin. Full 
leather lined for lo Handflexed for superior 
comfort, Will stand several resolings. Ace last, B-582, 
B. Moccasin Oxford—sturdy, flexible Town Brown 
plump weight Campus Grain, Heavy approved V. 
tory rubber sole resists dampness, prov 


wear. For men who give shoes a “beating”. 
last. B-974. 


C. Classic Straight-Tip Oxford—genuine Army 
Russet full grain Adonis calfskin, Special built-in 
Arch Elator feature for greater comfort. Super 
quality drill linings preserve original shape. This 
all-purpose shoe” makes ration coupons stretch 
farther. B-109. Also in black. B-108. 


oupon stretcher” models at the Roblee 
y or write United Men's Division, 
St. Louis, for the 


Look for these “ 


Brown Suoz Company, Manufacturers, 


name of the dealer n 
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LIFE’S PICTURES 


Vladimir Musinov, here shown taking the 
collective farm pictures (pp. 64-65), is one 
of four Russian ‘photographers who worked 
on this special issue. In the past two years he 
has traveled from Vladivostok to Middle Asia 
via the Arctic. To LIFE he gave the pick of 
his collection. Musinov took many of LIFE’s 
pictures on film captured from the Germans, 


‘The following list, page by page, shows the source from which each picture in this issue was 
athered, Where a'siagle past fadebred to several sources credit is recorded picture by picture 
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With all the graces 


htened by the 


charm h 


resh, youthfully winsome 


‘ance of Yardley 


English Laven 


the perfume for informal 


occasions, At finer 


shops .. . $1, $1.50, 


) and $3. 


© Yardley English Lavender Soap 
(The Luxury Soap of the World") 
ina basic besuty-sid—sefeguards 
natural complexion loveliness 35¢ 
the single tablet; box of 3, $1. 


ENGLISH LAVENDER AND BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


YARDLEY PRODUCTS FOR AMERICA ARE CREATED IN ENGLAND AND FINISHED IN THE U. 5. A. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL ENGLISH FORMULAE, COMBINING IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC INGREDIENTS 


CW EVERY FRONT WW EVERY BATIIE! 


W' 


ver the fighting men of the United Nations _goes on in our laboratories and engineering depart- 


e action today, Westinghouse wartime prod- ments to find still more effective ways of bringing 
ucts are at work—on every front, in every battle. victory nearer and surer. 
There are already thousands of these products— Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 


electri 


1, electronic, mechanical, chemical, plastic. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
More of them are coming. Day and night, the search 


- By ee 
equipped with a special Westing- In Russia, American planes— supporting the ground forces — are 

ing American forces new striking power. helping to win battle after battle. Westinghouse builds parts for these 
enemy tanks, are able to fire with incredible planes, provides vital equipment for producing the aluminum and 
accuracy ut full speed over rough ground. magnesium from which they are made. 


house gun de} 
‘These tanks, 


7 In North Africa, American tank: 


tinghouse products. Among them are turbines, gears, electric communications equipment, X-rays, bomb-fuses, anti-tank shells, and 
motors, anti-aircraft gun mounts, instruments and controls. other weapons are doing their share to lick the Japs. 


3 On the seven seas, helping to keep our supply lines open, are scores 4 In the Pacific, Westinghouse-built “walkic-talkies” and other types of 


In the bombing of Germany, delicate, precision=made aircraft instru- On the production front, Westinghouse products—from generators 
ments and radios direct our planes to their targets. Much of this blind- to motors, switches, transformers, automatic controls—are on the 
flying and navigating equipment is made by Westinghouse. job in hundreds of war plants... . helping win the battle of production. 


e 
Tune in the Westinghouse Program starring John Charles Thomas 
—NBC Network, Sunday, 2:30 P. M., Eastern War Time. 
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ABOVE 1S DIVISION FOR SOVIET SUPPLY, OFFICE OF LEND-LEASE ADMINISTRATOR. CHAIRMAN OF THE MEETING, AT HEAD OF TAGLE, IS MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES M, WESSON 


LEND-LEASE TO RUSSIA 


U.S.S.R. NOW GETS LION’S SHARE OF U.S. PLANES & TANKS SHIPPED TO ALLIES 


n Washington a fortnight ago, Lend-Lease Administrator Edward R. Stetti 
Jr. reported that lend-lease aid provided by the U. S. to the U. 8. S. R. up to 
March 1 totaled $1,825,600,000. Following Ambassador Standley’s accusation 
that the Russian public had not been receiving full information on the extent of 
U.S. assistance, release of these figures made many an American curious to know 
a little more about Washington-Moscow transactions. Above all, Americans 
wanted to know if their country was really helping Russia, and how the Red 
Army liked and employed what it received. 


Russia’s reception of these tools of war has been somewhat enigmatic. U. S. offi- 
cers stationed at the Russian supply base in Iran, funnel for all goods shipped via 
the southern route, report that Red Army pilots have expressed vast enthusiasm 
for the low-fighting Airacobra and the fast A-20 attack bombers which are ideally 
suited for providing air support to the Russian armies, On the other hand Soviet 
military authorities have repeatedly turned down U. 8. requests for perm 
observe lend-lease equipment in operation at the Russian front. Americ 

know for certain how our tanks, planes and 


sion to 
ns do not 


‘The first question was easier to answer. 
Although lend-lease to aid Russia (in dollars) 
totals less than half of that sent to Britain, 
the U. S. S. R. has been in the war only half 
as long. During the last twelve months, 29%, 
of all lend-lease goods have gone to Russia. 
In the important categories of combat planes, 
tanks and military vehicles, the U. 8. S. R. 
has been allotted more than any other lend- 
lease client. Half of all U. S. tanks shipped 
thus far under lend-lease have gone to the 
Red Army, and 40% of all the tactical planes. 
Since lend-lease shipments last year, com- 
bined with the direct foreign purchases, 
totaled one-third of U. S. production, the 
volume of tanks and planes sent to Russia 
was certainly enough to keep many a Red 
Army division well supplied and supported. 


ganda, pro and con. 
In this speci 


SPECIAL ISSUE ON THE U.S.S.R. 


Of all the great countries of the world, the U.S.5.R. is the least 
known to Americans. For 25 years the Soviet Union has lived 
and grown behind a wall of secrecy and suspicion. Within the 
Soviet state free journalism did not exist. Foreign reporters 
were rigidly restricted and foreign photographers were gen- 
erally stopped at the borders. Hence the wcrld's picture of the 
U.S. S. R. today has been formed through a haze of propa- 


issue LIFE has tried to apply to the U.S.S.R. the 
methods of objective pictorial journalism. Because of scarcity 
of good pictures and unbiased information, the task has been dif- 
ficult. But LIFE has tapped every available source and used every 
effort to present a true picture of the country whose power and 
greatness is the greatest political fact to emerge from this war. 


trucks behave once they have left the U. 5. 
assembly plants in Iran, In return for assis- 
tance which the U. S. is willing and happy to 
give, American officials sometimes wish their 
Russian customers would be a little more 
candid, a little more extroverted, a little 
more informative as to their overall strategic 
requirements and aims. 

Lend-lease is not only a great fact of the 
war but a testing ground for American-Rus- 
sian relations. These two countries seem likely 
to emerge as the two greatest powers of the 
post-war era, Without their full and honest 
cooperation, there can be no stable, peaceful 
world. 

For photographs of some of the war imple- 
ments which the U. S. is today shipping to 
this most crucial of all itsallies, turn the page. 
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0 TONS OF RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


battled Red 


INSTRUMENTS OF WAR 
ARE CLUMSY TO SHIP 


MEDIUM TANK COMES TO REST IN SHIP'S HOLD, THROUGHOUT THE YEAR AND TODAY, THE RATIO OF TANKS SHIPPED TO RUSSIA HAS BEEN AUOUT HALF LIGHT AND HALF MEOIUM 
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ENT TO RUSSIA 


ry Ford reared at Rive 8.8. R. will benefit by some 1,000,- 


FORD TIRE PLANT IS." 
SHIPPED TO U.S. S. R. 
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bUTSne STUNAGY 
APY 10H0K SPANISH 


MARKED IN ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN, CRATES CONTAINING MACHINES FROM TIRE FACTORY WAIT ON LOADING PLATFORMS. IN BACKGROUND LOOM CHIMNEYS OF THE ROUGE PLANT 
may be saved by moving entire factories, rather than go he fitted for his plant, Mr. 
just their produets, over: t link in his great raw-materials-to-finished- 
100,000 oil refinery. Scheduled for future ship- automobile production chain. Now in the absence of 
ment: a electric power rubber and civilian p 


When Mr. Ford completed his g 


tory during peacetime five yea 


‘ord is getting lend-le 


Also enroute to Russia 


t week all of his giant Banbury presses 
ted and made read 
asure cars he is disposing of a mill rollers had received anti-rust treatment and were 
time plant that he can no longer use. In return crated. But several weeks’ work still remained. 


to move. His five-ton 


peas 
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Lend-Lease to Russia (continued 


de pork product sent 


lease, Here a girl on » tus 


quantities to U. 
assembly line peels onions later added in half-ounce shreds. 


|. under lend- 


about their age-old dish, insisting on this frill although it slowed U. 


ians are very fussy 
, meat-packing technique. 


AMERICANS SEND FOOD AND WATCHES TO HELP THEIR SOVIET ALLIES 


A": ricans are bending over backwards t 
items to their fighting Russian allie 


has been shippir 


sia’s food shortage the U. S 
and more foodstuffs to the U.S. S. R. In 1945 these 
shipments increased so fast that the U.S. may send 
more food to Russia than to hungry England this y 
Like the specially requested pork product, “tushon- 
ka,” shown on this page, much of the foods for Rus- 
sia have been high-energy foods containing meat 
and animal fats. But the U.S. is also sending them 
dehydrated y thousand tons of wheat, 


foods, wi 


IN CUDAHY MEAT WAREHOUSE AT OMAHA, NES. CLERK CHECKS PACKED TUSHONKA FOR SHIPMENT TO U.S. 5. R. 


flour, sugar, beans, peas, rice, cereals and vegetable oil. 
In addition to the vast quantities of goods obtained 
through le merican people are chipping 


untary cy specifically 
charged the Russian ( nt with not informing 
the Russian people. Russian War Relief, 
nore than $9,000,000 for the Soviets since Sep- 
tember 1941, This organization sends medical supplies 
seeds to replant the scorched earth, and collects U. S. 
old clothing at the rate of 45,000 Ib, per week. Rus- 


has 


raised 


get no new clothes by lend-lease except: shoes. 
100,000 pairs of soldiers’ boots convoyed to the 
R. last year had much to do with their pre- 
paredness for this winter's offen 

Best recent example of the willingness of U. 
ians to aid their allies with gifts is the “Watches for 
Russia” campaign in Seattle, Wash, In a short period 
of time more than 1,000 timepieces (opposite page) wet 
donated. When the most accurate of them have been 
ked and repaired they will be turned over to the 
R. for use by doctors and nurses at the front. 


“CT STANDS FOR RUSSIAN TRANSLATION OF “SWINE TUSHONKA” 


EDITORIAL 


THE U.S. 8.0. 


LIFE PRESENTS A SPECIAL ISSUE PORTRAYING THE WORKS AND MANNERS OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


his issue of LIFE is all Russia—nothing 

else. Ithas taken months to collect and edit. 
Maybe the Russians won't like it—not be- 
cause it is critical but because we don’t al- 
ways put things the way they would. All we 
can is that we have tried to be good 
American journalists, and that, so far as our 
intentions are concerned, they are warm and 
friendly. We respect the mighty Russian 
people and admire them. 

Putting this issue together was quite an 
adventure. LIFE Correspondent Walter 
Graebner was in charge of the field work in 
Moscow, and he had a tough job. At that 
time the Russians were angry at LIFE be- 
cause of some captions that they claimed 
were “unfriendly to the U.S.S. R.” But even 
if they had loved us, they had almost no pho- 
tographers available, and there was a desper- 
ate shortage of film, flashbulbs and photo- 
graphic paper. The problem was partly solved 
with captured German film; and at the last 
minute photographic papgr was flown in 
from—of all places—Leningrad, which was 
tightly locked in siege but which happened 
to have a small supply. Various official agen- 
cies came to our aid, notably VOKS (the 
agency in charge of cultural relations with 
the outside world), which put a big collec- 
tion of 20,000 pictures at our disposal. And 
we finally got four photographers—Musinov, 
‘Tseitlin, Kislov and Azzersky. Musinov, the 
best, had little equipment and was suffering 
from ill-health, but he got most pictures in 
the issue. On leaving Moscow Graebner gave 
Musinov his own wide-angle lens, worth 
more to Musinov than diamonds. 


Free Speech 


We have done this issue for one chief 
reason. There are two ways by which na- 
tions can come close together; one is through 
their State Departments, the other is through 
popular sympathy and understanding. The 
itors of LIFE can’t do anything about the 
. State Department. We can, however, 
help our readers to see and understand the 
Russian people. And we'd like to think that 
maybe Russian journalists will undertake a 
similar project about the U.S. 

Of course, the Russians don't entirely 
agree with this idea. They live under a sys- 
tem of tight state-controlled information. But 
probably the attitude to take toward this is 
not to get too excited about it. When we take 
account of what the U.S.S.R. has accom- 
plished in the 20 years of its existence we 
can make allowances for certain short- 
comings, however deplorable. For that mat- 
ter, even 15 years ago the Russian economy 
had scarcely yet changed from the days of 
the Czars, and the kulaks of the steppes were 
still treating modern industrial machines like 
new toys. In 1929 the Soviet Union did not 
have a single automobile or tractor plant 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK 


Opposite is a new Soviet poster emphasizing 
the collaboration of Britain, U. S. and U.S. S. R. 
Under the title “Thunder Clap,” a lightning bolt 
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and did not produce high. grade steel or ball 
bearings. Today the U.S. S. R. ranks among 
the top three or four nations in industrial 
power. She has improved her health, built 
libraries, raised her literacy to about 80%— 
and trained one of the most formidable ar- 
mies on earth. It is safe to say that no nation 
i y has ever done so much so fast. If 
‘iet leaders tell us that the control of 
information was necessary to get this job 
done, we can afford to take their word for it 
for the time being. We who know the power 
of free speech, and the necessity for it, may 
assume that if those leaders are sincere in 
their work of emancipating the Russian peo- 
ple they will swing around toward free 
speech—and we hope soon. 


Big and Modern 


‘There are a number of salient points about 
the U.S. S. R. which this issue illustrates in 
one way or another. The first is that the So- 
viet Union is huge. As we said on this page 
some time ago, it takes the sun eleven hours 
to cross that land, as against four hours to 
cross the U. S. and five to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean. Thus it is farther in degrees of longi- 
tude from Moscow to Uellen (on the Bering 
Strait) than from San Franciseo to London. 
‘To this staggering fact there should be ap- 
pended, however, a note for the new world. 
If the Russians fly a great circle route (al- 
most over the pole) Uellen is only a little 
farther from Moscow than the tip of New- 
foundland from San Francisco. And inciden- 
tally, from Seattle to Moscow across the pole 
is almost the same distance as New York to 
Moscow across the Atlantie—a fact that may 
mean much to our Nore in the future. 

Like the U. S., the U.S. S. R. is a huge 
melting pot, only in a different way. It con- 
tains 175 nationalities speaking about 150 
languages and dialects. They don’t mix as 
much as our ethnic groups do; yet the sys- 
tem by which all these peoples are held to- 
gether runs parallel to ours in that it is a fed- 
eration. There are 54 autonomous units in 
the U.S.S. R.—republics, regions, territories. 

One big fact that keeps cropping up about 
Russia is its modernity. In a way, this was 
true even in the days of the Czars, for the 

‘k to seize the 


the Soviet Union has extended modernity to 
the people. For instance, Russian electric 
power plants are among the most modern in 
the world. The new Soviet architecture is 
very advanced. The Russians are great a’ 
tors. And they have come to have a feeling 
for modern machinery almost as intense as 
their feeling of patriotism. 

This love of modernity is especially im- 
portant when we think of our future rela- 
tions with Russia. It would, of course, profit 
us nothing to try to decide which of the great 


composed of the three flags strikes Hitlerand Mus- 
solini cowering under an ineffectual umbrella. The 
poster by “Kukryniksy” (see also pages 4-7) is 


powers will be most important to us as time 
goes on. Yet it is clear that, each in its sep- 
arate way, three are indispensable—Britain, 
China and the U. S. S. R. The future peace, 
if we can ever win it, must be integrated with 
all three. 


. + And Realistic 


‘The process of integrating our future with 
the U.S. 5. R. is bound to be a slow one. 
‘Though we both have the same aims—the 
advancement of our peoples—the methods 
we employ are in many cases diametrically 
opposed. One thing we can count on in the 
light of the record is that the U. S. S. R. is 
“realistic.” For instance, before Munich, she 
had been the greatest advocate of collective 
security, but when she saw that the democ- 
racies would not support that policy, she 
turned completely around and gained time 
to prepare herself by signing a pact with 
Hitler. Conceivably, having been forced to 
play a lone hand, at terrible cost in Russian 
lives, she will find it realistic to go on playing 
it in the future. Such a decision would doubt- 
less lead to claims on nearby territory, such 
as the Baltic nations; to the annexation of 
strategic areas and the setting up of satellite 
states—all in the name of security. And 
however this might violate our ideas of a just 
and stable peace, there is little we could do 
to prevent it. 

Yet “realism,” while admirable so far as it 
goes, has manifest dangers. Russia should 
not forget that our isolationists are very fond 
of that word. They argue that our realistic 
self-interest is to stay out of all the trouble 
we can. If, now, the Russian realists argue 
that their self-interest is to play a lone hand 
nothing but grief can come to either of us. 

Clearly it is up to both the U.S. S. R. and 
the U. S. to seek a broader and more e1 
lightened base for their future relationship. 
On Russia’s part, we think, she must try 
to overcome the suspicion which she seems to 
harbor against all democratic peoples. Russia 
should realize that she has strong friends in 
the U.S.; and she should give these friends 
helpand encouragement by opening the chan- 
nels of information and good will. 

We on our part have a twofold task to per- 
form. Our first task, which must take prece- 
dence over everything, is to launch a fierce 
attack on the continent of Europe. Our sec- 
ond task is longer-range but no less impor- 
tant. It is to clear up the doubt in Russia’s 
mind, and in the minds of other nations, con- 
cerning our willingness to enter a collective 
security system. This we must set about at 
once. Indeed, the recent resolution intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senators Ball, Hill, 
Burton and Hatch is a good firm step in the 
right direction. It deserves the support of 
every American who seeks peace with the 
other great peoples of the earth. 


6 by 4 ft. and in color. It is being printed in Rus- 
sian newspapers, displayed widely, reproduced on 
postcards and mailed to Red soldiers at the front. 
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UZBEK WORKERS FOR THE FERGHANA IRRIGATION CANAL ARE CALLED BY THE KARNAI (BUGLE). 


MOSCOW HAS POURED MONEY INTO UZBEKISTAN FOR POWER PLANTS, IRRIGATION 


THE PEOPLES OF THE U.S.S.R. 


THE FIGHTING GREAT RUSSIANS BROUGHT THEM ALL TOGETHER 


any citizens of the U. te to be called 
Russians. ‘Their reason is that their country is a 
federation of 16 union republics among which the 
people known as the Great Russians are only one. The 
U.S. 8. RB. is a hemisp adling the vast ar 
where most of the races of the West brawled for count- 
less centuries. It is a huge melting pot of bloods, rang. 
g from the tundra-dwellers and Moslem n« 
the steppes to Buddhist Mongols and 
the west. 
What brought all these people into one sove 
tity was the race of Great Russi a prolific, gregari- 
ous, talkative, aggressive 
Slavs who have conquered and coloni: 
earth’s land surfaces. They had cro 
reached the Paci wars ago. They 
were one hell of a peo- 


a remarkable de- 


ple long before the revolu 


and think like Americans. 
People were talking about Russia as the country of 

the future a hundred years ago. Eve 

loaded with some of the most undesi 

tory, it was producing great writers 

tists and philosophers. Pushkin, 

the greatest men of Russia, wer 

the decadent Russian system. A century ago a cabal of 


Dostoevsky, 
invariably opposed to 


aristocratic, land-holding officers organized a socie 
resembling Lenin's Bolsheviks to get rid of the Czar 
and set up a republic ruled without the consent of the 
people for the people’s own good. Ivan the Terrible 
ran a “revolution” against his own boyars that has 
been compared to Stali 

the kulaks. The present s 


U R. is not as strange and alien to the str 
Russia's history as it may appear. Yet it is s 
socialism. Nor can the Russians be judged by values 
that are the product of our Western histor 

peoples the Great Russi quered mostly 

ied a lot of empty space, but that empty 
has become with airpower one of the world’s crucial 
areas, dominating air routes across the Arctic. Those 
spaces have received a burst of development unparal- 
leled in Czarist times. ‘The peoples who occupied them 
were not, like the American Indians, expelled from 
their land, though the Russians colonized the cen- 
tral track across Siberia and made Czarist Russia “a 
prison of nations. urvived and now, ripe for 
greatness, are being fostered as sovereign peoples by 
the Soviets. On these and following pages is shown 
some of this fantastic mosaic of races and cultures. 
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People (continues) 


U.S.S.R. HAS 
175 PEOPLES 


43,000, are aristocrats of the Cauca 


s. They lately adopted Cyrillic instead of Arabie alphabet 


irkmen, numb 


ing $00,000, live on th 
1:0 20,000,000 Tureo-Tata 


ppes north of 
in the U.S. 8. R. 


0' the U.S. S. R.’s 193, 
are actually Russian 


about the U 


and dialect 
They are c 


and many 


Kazakhs, numbering 3 


leaders of 9,700,000 Me 


Ostiaks, 


Ob in w 


S$. S. R. is that its native ra 
but 175 peoples. They s 


100,000 people, 150,000,000 
s. But the stand-out fact 


is not one, 


pread over 
S.S.R 


are, with the , the 


1m Turco-Tatars of Central Asia, 


he cold 


own constitution, courts, cabinet, whatever religions 
it wants and the theoretical right to s¢ Not only 
does each people speak and write its ancient and na- 
tive | but the Soviets foster this cultural 
n among all the 175, Peoples that for dark 
centuries have gabbled an unwritten gibberish with- 


z 


out alphabet or recorded literature have been given 


Ukrainians (Little Rw 
taller, 


ans), numbering $8,000,000, are 


runette than Russians, use a similar alphabet. 


Yakuts, nv 


River basin in northern Siberi 


300,000, people almost unlivable Lena, 


are related to Turco-Tatars. 


in the 
horde, 


an alphabet and have taken to publishing books. Ap- 
proximately 40 such languages have been recovered 
from the abyss of illiteracy and launched into his- 
toric culture. Thus the Giliaks and the Yagnobians, 
the Kets and the Karagas, and a score more, can now 
see their traditional songs and legends in print and 
have begun to write new ones. Naturally, Great Rus- 


Buriats, 


hists, herdsm 


Uzbeks, numbering 5,000,000, are people of Samarkand and 
Bokhara, grow cotton and rice around tomb of Tamerlane. 


hs 


Tadzhiks, numbering 1,200,000, grow cotton in Ferghana val- 
ley of Central Asia, are black-haired Iranians, not Mongols. 


sian is taught as a second language in all the schools. 
This is unquestionably the greatest peaceful story 
in the world today. What will come of it is impossible 
to say, whether a brawl of bickering nationalisms or a 
great outpouring of energy, wit and beauty. Kirghiz, 
Uzbeks, Azerbaidzhans, Tatars are fighting today 
together for the U. S. S. R., welding a true union. 


Kalmyks, numbering 135,000, are Buddhist Mongols in the 
north Caucasus, have been saved by Soviets from extinction. 


R. 


Jews, numbering 5,000,000, are scattered over the U. 
but also have their own state, Biro-Bidzhan in far Siberia. 


Beludi 


hiks, live along mountainous borders of Afghanistan in Asia, 


into the Slavic group, 5,000,000 Japhetides of the Cau- 
casus, 20,000,000 Turco-Tatars centered in Central 
Asia east of the Caspiat 500,000 Finno-Ugrians 
of the north, plus various basi Iranian, Mongolian, 
Jewish, German, Greek, Siberian and Baltic stocks. 


Georgians, numbering 2,200,000, mix in mountains of Cauca- 
‘sus with 40 other peoples, Their culture goes back to 3000 B. C. 


stanians, numbering 1,000, are related to the Tada 


‘Saams, numbering some 1,700, are related to the Finns. They 
live in the northern part of European Russia near Murmansk, 
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ty. SINCE 1941 VIOLENT DEATH HAS COME 
TO 10,000,000 OF -RUSS#A’S PEOPLE 
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Build your wartime meals 
around soups like these... 


¢ 
MO-WHITE LABEL 89% 


[S" ano improve? 
RECIPE 


wy 


MADE WITH LOTS OF CHICKEN 


'There’s plenty of chicken-rich 
nourishment here  f¢ tive 


deep -flavored stock is slow 
simmered from an abunda 
of chickens, It has nourishing 


rice in it, too. And youngsters 
love the good taste of chicken 
that fills every spoonful—the 
plentiful pieces of chicken in 
t's the 


each bowl. Remember, 


new, improved — 


Combet, CHICKEN SOUP 


THE NAME OF THIS SOUP IS BEEF 


Here's beef for the man behind 


chunks of beef all through it 
When your man comes home 


remainder of your m 
simple indeed. 


Camb. BEEF SOUP 


| “THE MAKINGS” OF A HEARTY MEAL 


War-busy days leave lots of 
mothers little time for meal 
preparation. Yet app 
heartier than ever. 


wis tim 
on the soup t 
“almost a me 
Campbell’s Ve; 


table Soup, 
now new and improved, rugged 
with the 
= 15 diffe 
RD) in a deep- 
—= 


ock. 


vored beef st 


VEGETABLE SOUP 


Milky, country-fresh Corn—on April Ist./ 
(and NO FOOLING!) 


tam—this i ad on the level! Milky, And whi . 
4 Yos, ma'am—this 5 NS eeilien ‘corn—in APRIL! Quick dled thekemels ace sil fh id wi 
sugar -seel OTS farm. fresh as 90 CORR IR ever and netritionarcecahene itbin 4 hours! Fre by we 
d lips over, ‘or MONEY BACK! This For Birds Eye Cy in. Andthere’sNO WORK? 
smacked your lips Overt eg atest tenderest DEST serve! (We ye Gis Gamestten eae ! 
ma'on the Cob, to0,) +o che Birds Eye Department, try buying ahend. 
Keep several days supply in your refrigerator. 


BirdsEyeCorn is pic 


BIRDS EYE 


FROSTED 


-Suinua 


; 
i 


FRUITS “VEGETABLES 
POULTRY - MEATS 
SEAFOODS 
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LENIN AT 47 POSED FOR THIS PORTRAIT WHILE IN EXILE IN SWITZERLAND, A FEW WEEKS BEFORE HE RETURNED TO LEAD THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION IN 1217 


THE FATHER OF MODERN RUSSIA 


s the greatest man of modern times was 

Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov. He took the name 
Lenin, spent most of his 54 years in exile from his 
country, and gave the world the biggest new po- 
litical fact of our era, the federal Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics under a form of Communism. 

‘The impression of integrated force he gave in 
life may be sensed in the portrait above, taken 
not long before his great step to power. Lenin was 


of men, an absolutely unselfconseious 
had a passionate respect 
for ideas, but even more respect for decds. He had 
mastered the trick of complete concentration. He 
had a fantastic capacity for work and was seru- 
pulous and thorough about the smallest, as well 
as the biggest, duties of his life. He spoke Eng- 
lish, German and French, as well as Russian, and 
could read Italian, Swedish and Polish. He was a 


normal, well-l man who was dedicated to 
1 140,000,000 people from a brutal and in- 
competent tyranny. He did what he set out to do. 
Lenin did not make the Revolution in Russia, 
nor did any one organized group of men. But he 
made the Revolution make sense and saved it from 
much of the folly of the French Revolution. It is 
impossible to imagine what the history of Russi 
and the world would have been had he not lived. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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“The Yankee Doodle 
dandiest hands , 


Not a bit rough— 
‘cause Luse Hinds 
before and after 
war work. A Honey 
of a lotion! 


@ No red, scratchy hands for 
this little riveter! I'm taking 
care of my hands with Hinds 
Imond Cream. I 


Honey and 
always use Hinds before work... 


its skin softeners act like an 


invisible glove...help guard 


g, ground-in dirt. 


against d 
After work, 


softer, whiter- aSSiap hands... 


Hinds ag 


BEFORE WORK— 


factory work —use Hinds, Tests 


housework or 
prove grease and grime wash off / 
faster, hands come out cleaner. | 
Hinds skin softeners actually help \ 
guard your skin against drying, \ 
ground-in dirt \ 
AFTER WORK — Hinds 


Extra-creamy, extra - sof 


ning, 
Even one application gives red, 
chapped skin a softer, whiter look, 
a comfy feel. It benefits skin 
abused by work or weather. He's aman 
after my own hands— 
they're smooth as 
a kitten’s ear! 


HINDS « HANDS 


and wherever skin needs softening! 


AT TOILET GOODS COUNTERS 


Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps! 
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Lenin (continues) 


Lenin's childhood home in Simbirsk was an ordi 
father was inspector of schools and later director 
period in Russia there was a wave of enthusiasm for the education of the peasants. 


y middle-class dwelling. His 
ementary schools. At this 


Visiting Maxim Gorky, father of prole- — Hisreturn to Petrograd in 1917 was 
he plays on Isle of aided by the: ns who hoped he 


eran the Party fromexile, would help knock Russia out of war, 


Kp Fpaxpanam Poccin. 

Dpocerzes Tpaseresneres meszomans Teeprap- 
SToMmRRA anaeTS Repeat pe oprase Deep 
mt Cannan leant 
eanegoena” Kovcrrets, reemart 


datetheRev- Lenin takes power as hea 
torming of government, establishes C 
jook place that night 


November 7, 1917 ws 
olution was proclain 
the Winter 


Chairman of Presidium of Supreme Soviet. Photographs of Lenin and 
er are rare. Soviets like to stress their association, artists often paint them 


Curly-headed Lenin, aged +. His family was photographed in 18% is Police photo wa 
Never the brooding intellectual, ed at right der brother Al ud arrest in 1895. Lenin 
he loved sports and hated school, ter) was hanj rorism after his brother’ 


In Uritsky Square, Petro enin addresses a rally in ain, the U.S. and Germany. By 1920, the only Foreign armies ward country on the ruins of czarisn 
1920, nation wa ging fr war. Red Army left were the Japanese and the Poles. Then Lenin turned war. Factories were idle; famine was 
France, Britto the colossal task of building a socialist state in a back- genius brought order out of chaos and sa 
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Lenin (continues) 


With Jacob Sverdiov, 1 
F 


With his wife Krups! 1, Leni 
Oo. SOGLOW * gen 
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oles Begin At Prices Shown, 


mii 


eat 


“My dear, your ingenuity has quite reconciled me to 
giving up unnecessary traveling for the duration.” 


LOOK AT IT THIS WAY—If all of us took a pleasure trip 
whenever we got the urge, transportation facilities would ‘be 
utterly swamped. 


NOTHING OLD-FASHIONED 
BUT THE HOSPITALITY FR 


Statler Hotels 


STATLER OPERATED 
$3.85 


A.» $3.85 FEAL 
JOTEL PENNSYLVANI $3.30 
i NEW YoRK CLEVELAND ¢. 
IN.» $3.85 0 . 
{STEL WILLIAM PEN! Ours $9. 
a PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON $2.75 


SHE:"Yes, and we can put the money into War Bonds 
and go twice as many places after the war.” 


So, Uncle Sam asks us to curtail unnecessary traveling for 
the duration. 


When you do have to travel, the transportation people 
will bless you if you'll get tickets 
well in advance and cancel un- 
wanted space promptly. 


Likewise, when you head for a 
Statler or the Statler-operated 
William Penn in Pittsburgh and 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, 
we can give you far more satisfac. 
tory service if you'll reserve your 
room at least three days before 
arrival. That—and early cancella- 
tions when your plans are changed—will help ease the 
shortage of hotel accommodations in many large cities. 


Fortunately, when you stay at a Statler, there is no 
rationing of comfort. In these tense times we believe 
you'll appreciate the famous Statler beds more than ever. 
And we've left nothing undone to keep Statler food and 
service as near perfection as wartime conditions permit. 


%& YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS *& 
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FOOD RATIONING 
SURE HAD ME 
WORRIED 


/ 


SH 


“It takes so many points to get enough vitamin-rich foods. Yet I 
didn’t want my family to get: tired, low in resistance . . . vitamin-deficient. 
‘That started me thinking. Vimms, I found, have all the essential vitamins 
and minerals, And they require no points at all! 


SEE WHAT 3 VIMMS A DAY SUPPLY 


, Ws | f 
Se, | QUART () 
rs PORK \YSo| * ON 


cHops |= S/ 


r c t ‘ Ib. 
vst COD S 
Liver OIL HAM 
oom BP) Seer wn a 
Wreese 1 | meoos xlb,sTEAK VS! A 


CHEESE 


— 


“This gives you an idea of what 
Vimms cupply. ‘They fit right into any 

odern plan of family feediny as 
sleasant to take, too, And they meet 
two: simple rules of vitamin-buying Y 


1. Get all the vitamins Government experts say are essential 
2. Get them in the balanced formula doctors endorse 


NO VITAMIN 
SHORTAGE IN MY 
FAMILY, THANKS TO 


VIMMS 


“*Get that Vimms feeling’ used to be just a slogan to me, But my 
youngsters sure have got it now. I must have needed extra vitamins too, 
because I feel a lot better myself. Why don’t you try Vimms? They cost only 


anickel a day in the Family Size. And it’s worth much more just to besure!”* 
At your druggist’s Lever Brothers Co. Pharm. Div., Cambridge, Mass. 


All essentiol vitamins and minerals. 24 tablets 50¢; 96 tablets $1.75; 288 tablets $5.00 
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Lenin (continues 


Lenin’s coffin is borne by 
through Red Sq 
Moscow when L 


in (in fur hat, high boots) and Molotov (foreground) 
th from a stroke in 1924, ‘Trotsky was away fi 
he returned, Stalin was in control of Soviet Union. 


ans to view I 


Millions of Workers streamed into the Hall of C 


<r as wept with us, and the steppes wept and the 


and the stars wept, and men shed tears, but found no solace in th 


His embalmed body lay in an air-conditioned tomb in Red Square until the war. 
Bach year millions of people filed past to pay almost religious respect. He wears uni- 
form of an army commander. His brain is on view at Brain Institute in Moscow. 


This is an wnectancheat 
The sty 


Rew 


War affects not only the number of shoes 
you can buy—but the style of those shoes! 
Because of recent rulings affecting shoe 
styles, Regal asked Oliver Moore, noted 
custom bootmaker of New York, for his 
interpretation of a wing-tip design which 
would be in keeping with wartime restric- 
tions without s ng authentic style 
lines. 
Abo 


costing 


is the Oliver Moore original, 
jogether with the stitch- 
for-stitch, leather-for-leather Regal Repro- 
duction, which costs you just $6.60 in any 
Regal Shoe Store. 

This latest ad 
Reproductions empha 


to the famous Regal 
izes our policy 


bringing you not just authentic style—but 
the finest imported and domestic leathers, 
and painstaking quality workmanship! It 
is this combination which makes Regal 
Shoes wear and wear and WEAR... and 
retain their correct shape! 

(Naturally, we don’t pretend Regal 
Reproductions are worth the price of the 
$45 originals! The originals are custom- 
made and hand-made throughout, at the 
rate of a few pa iy. Regal Shoes 
are volume-produced on the same efficient 
machinery used by all good shoe manufac- 
turers—and the entire output of our 
factories is sold direct to you thro our 
own Regal Store: 


Hence the low Regal 


What is a “PRESCRIPTION FIT 


“Prescription Fitting’ is the wo 
most nearly perfect shoe-fitting system! 
By means of the patented, scientific 


(2): Cincinnal 
Angeles (2): 


Factories and Mail Order Department ot Whitman, Moss. 


80 REGAL-OWNED RETAIL STORES IN Atlanta: Baltimore: 


St. Louis; Sam Francisco (2): 


Can you tell the *45°° Oliver Moore Original 
from the OC Recat ReProuction? 


LY 
SAS 


2 


price of $6.60 for every pair in every 
Regal Store.) 

See for yourself, in any Regal Store, 
the custom bootmakers’ originals, to- 
gether with the Regal Reproductions — 
see if you can tell “which is which.” Then 
have a pair of Regal Shoes “Prescription 
Fitted” to your feet, by Regal’s exclus 
patented fitting system. 

For in Regal Stores, you get correct fit, 
long wear and authentic style. . . the big- 
gest “money’s worth” and the 
biggest “coupon’s worth 


(See page 103 to tearn “which is which 
in the unretouched photo alove) 


Write for free illustrated Style Folder 


ingham; Boston (3); Brooklyn (| 
nd: Detroit (7); Hartford: Hollywood; Houston; Jersey City (2); 

jewark; New Haven; New York (29 stores in Greater New York); Norfolk; Oakland; 
Paterson, New Jersey: Philadelphia (4); Pittsburgh; Portland, Oregon, Providence; 
eattle, Springfield, Massachusetts; Syracuse; Tacoma: Washington (2); Worces 
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If you're slated for action like this 


You'll want to be dr 


The only underwear with the STRETCHY-SEAT 


MUNSINGWEAR, INC. + MINNEAPOLIS + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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MILLIONS of 
brawn as well as our brains will help serve the country in this time of 
need, And if you undertake such action 


slated for more ive lives —Ii in which our 


. f 


MUNSINGWEAR is underwear for men of action. It fits and gives like 
your skin, These skrr-Trunks (with absorbent, knitted Athletic Shirt 
to match) have a special supporter feature. And—they’re the only 
trunks of their kind with the stRETCHY-SEAT. Try ‘em! 


It's MUNSINGWEAR 


Just lok for the MUNSING label 


essed like this 


Lenin continues) 


myenceng, SE 


Tiga, frac 


International met in 1935 under portraits of Mars and Engels, who 


founded Lenin, who established the Soviet state, and Stalin. 


FROM LENINISM TO STALINISM 


iV Lenin writhed on his sick bed in 1923, he was master of a strange half- 
capitalist, half-socialist state. After the Civil War, Lenin and his ad- 
visers had relaxed the absolute controls of “War Communism” in favor 
of the New Economic Policy (1921). The NEP permitted peasants to 
sell food surplus in the open market and allowed small private trade and 
manufacturing to start up again, 

When Lenin died in January 1924, there were two powerful leaders 
among ates who might have taken dver. One was the brilliay 
talkative, erratic, middle-class Leon ‘Trotsky, a thinker and a dreamer. 
‘The other was the strong, tough, silent proletarian man of action, Joseph 
Stalin, Trotsky was on his way south for a rest cure when he received 
the news of Lenin’s demise. For some reason he did not return to Moscow 
in time for the funeral. It was a break for Stalin, the General Secretary 
of the Party, who had steadily been forcing Trotsky into the background as 
’s duties during the latter's illness. 


iS asso 


he was assigned more and more of 

Although he continually opposed many Bolshevik d 
was not expelled from the Party until 1927, He went into e: 
hind a secret network of opposition which strove for years to undermine 
the government. Assassination of a pron it Sor leader, Sergei M 
Kirov, in 1934, led to the treason trials from 1935 to 1938 during which 
Stalin ruthlessly eliminated the so-called Trotskyist fifth column, 

With the departure of Trotsky went much of the zeal for world revolu 
tion. Stalin was content to build socialism first in the U S. R. His First 
Five Year Plan (1928-82) set as its objective the wiping out of the last ves 
tiges of capitalism which had been temporarily permitted under Lenin's 
NEP. In the Third Five Year Plan the Soviets announced the 
but the approuch 
elled a shift to the manufacture of armaments, 

death the Soviets were embarked on many great internal 

crusades. The violent campaign against religion was not checked until 
the middle of the last decade when the 1936 Constitution guars 
dom of religious worship, Other early crusades were against bourgeois 
cepts of the family and morality. But now the pendulum has swung the 
other way; divorces are harder to obtain, the family is glorified, and sexual 
looseness is condemned. 

In the late 1920's and early 1930's the threat of world revolution became 
more than a talking point. Although the much-feared Communist Intern: 
tional met at intervals in Moscow to agree on a world-wide proj 
policy, the Soviet Government and Stalin kept busy mending intern 
fences, hoping to avert war so that the U. S. S. R. could gain strength. The 
Soviets signed the Briand-Kellogg pact, were recognized by the U. S. in 
1933, were admitted as members of the League of Nation: 1934, and un- 
der the aegis of then Foreign Commissar Litvinoff tried to establish collec 
tive security as a method of thwarting the rising tide of fascism, But the 
League collapsed—and was followed by appeasement at Munich, the 5 
-Nazi nonaggression pact in 1989 and the entrance of the Reds into the 
when Hitler invaded them on June 22, 1941. 

‘These events brought the Soviets to the peak of a new nationalist phase 
in which internationalism was at least temporarily shelved. The Russia of 
today looks back on and admires the strong points of its pre-Revolutionary 
past, its iron-handed Czars, its brilliant generals, its romantic writers, poets 
and musicians. Today, these pre-Revolutionary figures share the est 
of the Soviet people with Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin (above) and are better 
known than many of the present-day Red leaders shown on pages 40-41. 


isions, ‘Trotsky 
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nt George McK-----*, of Sonotone’s Buffalo, N. Y. office, was m: 
avitt’s camera caught a concrete example of what better hearing mean 
In the picture are three of the thousands of Bell Aircraft employees who keep the A 

fighter, the deadly Airacobra, racing off the assembly lines. Mrs, Marie 
the toolerib. Mr. E. M. M---- (standin 
(right) is inspector in the receiving department. Each of them mak 
es, they'd have to quit the job! 


riveter in the wing 


contribution to 
vietory every day . . . and yet without their Sonot 
But you must multiply this picture by 40,000 to get at the true importance of better hi 
g aid in the count a 
war industries would lose overnight more than 120,000 essential v 
ten full Army divisions! 
Bell Aireraft plants there are scores, 
Bell executives h: 


America’s war effort. For if sud 


ply hundreds, of other hard of he 
sense attitude that it is folly to te 
ren’t up to par. And inere 
are still m 


ing numbers 


employers are taking the same view, but unfortunately the 
skillful but hard of hear men and women in Amer 
the country’s employers would only make it clear that a heari 

Scientific research of the past 14 years, to which Sonoto contributed so largely, 
it possible to correct a very f g troubles. Any of the 140 Sonoton 
will gladly cooperate with the employment manager of any war plant. And if any 
feels that improved hearing might help him or her do more toward victory, the ne 
office will be happy to check the individual's hearing loss and advise him. 


a who could be doing more ¢ 


ntial work if 
aid is no bar to employment! 


offices 


2 or woman 
est Sonotone 


If you wish to have s 


COMMISSAR OF 


RED LEADERS 


THEY ARE TOUGH, LOYAL, 
CAPABLE ADMINISTRATORS 


Commissar Grigorii K. Ordzhonikidze in 1937. This unusual 
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NANCE ZVEREV,AT SPEAKER'S ROSTRUM (LEFT) REPORTS ON BUDGET TO SUPREME SOVIET. STALIN AND MOLOTOV ARE AMONG LEADERS SEATED IN BACKGROUND 


GS ments, regardless of political character, are 

y as efficient as their leaders. Leaders of Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics are, above all, extremely 
efficient administrators. They did not achieve high of- 
fice because of their personalities, their looks, thi 
ought to the 
themselves 


R. 


voic- 


picture shows Marshal K. E. Voroshilov and Joseph Stalin 


at the left of the coffin, with M. I. Kalinin, Chairman of the 


ist countries, But they wield tremendous power and 
often have cities named after them. ‘Their private 
lives are so private that the Russian people know lit- 
n but their names, offices and deeds. 

R. is a federation of 16 union republics 
and many autonomous stat ‘oterselect represen- 
tatives not only to their local councils, or sovi 
the governing bodies of their provinces, republi 
ration (U.S. S. R.). Candidates for office are nom- 
inated through organizations such as youth, sports, by 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, and V. M. Molotov, Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, at right. Until the war Stalin held 


bit Ast Date BAS 
aL 1 


REPRESENTATIVES SIT IN HALL OF KREMLIN FOR SESSION OF SUPREME SOVIET 


labor uni 


s, cooperatives and the Communist Party. In practice, all can- 
didates are approved by the Party and there seldom is more than one candi- 
date for ea late procedure of nominating is more like that 
used in a U. S. union election. 

Most of the gove ders shown on this and the following page: 
were active in the work of the Communist Party before they we 
to any government position, If elected as government offi 


. Commu 
nists do not resign their party assignments. Stalin, for example, has several 
vital government portfolios but still max 
as General 


s to hold down his 
retary of the Communist Party which he took over in 


job 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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The becoming colors of these Wembley 
Tics will tempt you to wear them often 
And then you will know their true beauty 
‘The Nor-East NVon-Grush fabric always ties 
easily and drapes smartly. This wrinkle- 
resistant cloth makes your Wembley Ties 


a joy almost forever! 


ee 


CRUSH IT 


> 
nor a wainkce: 3 Wembley 


"A POR ART 


y 


Piced Que Dollar 


Wembley lies 


MADE OF PRIESTLEY’S NOR-EAST NON-CRUSH FABRIC 


Red Leaders (continues) 
LAZAR M. KAGANOVICH 


Kaganovich, Stalin's trouble shoot- 
er, is one of the best administrators 
in the U.S. S. R. He is a Ukrainian 
Jew, born in 1893, who started life 
asa shoemaker and joined Commu- 
nist Party in 1911. He is now on the 
Central Committee. After he ably 
directed theconstruction of the Mos- 
cow subway he was given the job of 
reorganizing the country’s railroads 
and in 1937 he became Commis- 
sar of Heavy Industry. Successful in 
both these posts, Kaganovich was 
awarded the Order of Lenin and 
lected Vice Chairman of Council 
of People’s Commissars. His sister 
Rosaissupposedly married to Stalin. 


ANASTAS |. MIKOIAN 


ian, an Armenian by birth, has 
held important “cabinet 
in the R. since 19: 
was appointed Commissar of I 
ternal Supply. In 1934 this former 
theological student became Com- 
missar of the Food Industry and in 
1938 he switched over to the € 
missariat for Foreign Trade, a post 
which he still holds, He is the only 
present Commissar besides Molotov 
who hasever visited the U.S. Healso 
is a member of the State Defense 
Committee, organized on June 30, 
1941, and holds a high-ranking post 
in the Communist Party’s Polit- 
bureau and in the Supreme § 


ANDREI A. ZHDANOV 


danov, son of a Russian priest, is 


positions 


when he 


one of Stalin's closest friends and 
often mentioned as his possible sue~ 
imarily an energetic Party 
worker and organizer, he has held 
y key Party positions in the last 
decade, He joined the Bolsheviks in 
1913 at theage of 17, In 1938 he was 
) lected Chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and as such is e 
sidered the architect of U. 


cessor, 


foreign policy whereas Molotov is 
the builder. Last month Zhdanov 
was made a lieutenant general in the 
Red Army as partial recogn 
his work as a member of the 
tary Council of the Leningrad Front, 


LAVRENTII P. BERIA 


Like Stalin, Beria is a native of 
Georgia. Anarchitect by trade, Be 
is very well educated. In 1941 when 
the Commissariats of 


into the Un 
tional police similar to the FBI), 
he became chief of the joint organ- 
ization. Assignments of Beria and 
N.K. V.D. at present time are en- 
forcement of Stalin's scorched-earth 
icy and tracking down of trai- 


“military and revolutionary 
State Defense 
Committee member, has been a 
warded the Order of Lenin and the 
Military Order of the Red Banner. 


KLAVDIA | NIKOLAEVA 


z Nikolaeva is only woman member > 
of the Presidium of the Supreme > 

Soviet since the death of Krupska- \ . 

ed octet wittecstlerwax boris What kind of man 
1893, daughter of a day laborer. A 
folder in a printshop, she joined ill ] b 
the Bolsheviks in 1909, was twice wi e 
sent to exile for her underground 
a ies. She has been called “the 9 
most popular woman in Russia.” In 

1941-42 as 
(below) of 


‘o-leader with Sh 


delegation to Britai 


alyze production problems. 
eretary of the All-Union Coun- 
cil of Trade U: 
of the Party 


he is 


ns and a member 
Central Committee. 


As Chairman of the All- 
cil of Trade U 
top labor leader. 
post in 1930, union membership 
has risen from 12 to 26 millions. 
Shvernik was born in St. Peters- 
burg in 1888, the son of a doorman. 
At 14 he became a machinist’s ap- 
prentice; at 17 he joined the Bolshe- 
viks and was elected to a uni 
post. As unions were outlawed, he 
wasexiled. During the 1917 Revolu- 
tion Shvernik headed the artillery 
. Last winter he was 
ated chairman of a committee 
to investigate loss of life and dam- 
age to property caused by tl 


ALEKSEI SHCHERBAKOV 


ec Shcherbakov is head of the system 
of Political Commissars for the Red 
Army and an Assistant Commissar 
of Defense under Stalin. He is also 
chief of the Soviet Information Bu- 
reau and leader of the Moscow City 
and Regional Committee of the 
Party. Shcherbakov was born into a 
working class family in 1901 in the 
ty of Ruza near Moscow. He be- 
gan working at 12, joined the Red 
Guard (c n militia around which 
the Red Army was built) at 16 and 
the Party a year later. A political 
er ranked high in Party circles, 
he was elected chairman of , the ~ 
Union of Soviet Writers in 1934, ae — WHEN You SEE 

NIAGARA FALLS 


= = 
NIKOLAI VOZNESENSKY MEKNOw ITE 
Al THE ORIGINAL 


‘ince he took this 


We are what we eat! Among the right foods, son, 
is a whole grain cereal like Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat. 100% Whole Wheat in the form of crisp, 
toasted biscuits . .. that bring you health-building 
minerals such as iron and phosphorus, It’s also a 


good source of the energy-building Vitamin By 
as nature provides it. And that good, nut-like taste 
is one you come back to again and again, Begin 
eating Nabisco Shredded Wheat—now! 


Defense Commi e and alternate 
of the Politbureau of the CPSU, he 
was born in Tula Province in 1903, 
son of a white collar worker. He 
entered the Party in 1919. On the 
advice of Stalin and Molotov in 
1938, Voznesensky drafted the third 
Five Year Plan which made prepa- 
rations for organizing industry in 
the interior in case of war. That 
same year he was gade Chairman 
of the State Planning Commission. 
He also serves as Vice Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars. 


Bright i 
ightens up 
Breakfast / 


BAKED BY NABISCO ... NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Why is an Arrow “DOUBLER” 
like... 
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Because this 2-purpose, Sport-or-Business Shirt is first one 


thing — then another! Put on a tic, and you're one person! 
‘Then, when you take time out from all-out: just remove tie, 
America’shandsomest sport shirt! 


and you'reanother person—i 


Because girls “Ooh” and “Aah” over both! Gaze on that 
Arrow Collar and see why. And remember: there is nothing 
flashy, nothing “tricky,” about Arrow “Doubler” ($2.50 up). 
ALL "Doublers” are “Sanforized”’-labeled for Permanent Fit. 


Arrow Doubler comes in a big assortment of sizes — in fact, 
you can get Doubler in all the sizes —both collar size and 
sleeve length — that you can a regular shirt. The fabrics range 
from fine oxfords to sheerest lightweights. 


Because of the famous, one-and-only Arrow Collar! Because its 
buttons are anchored by our patented Button-Stay. (You'll 
play with your toes on Main St. before you'll lose a button 
from Arrow “Doubler!”) Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.,Troy,N.¥. 


+ BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS & 


Red Leaders continues 


GOVERNMENT AND PARTY SET-UPS 


he chart below outlines the structure of the federal government of the 

U.S.S. R. and shows the relationship of the Communist Party to that 
government. The chart does not indicate the administrative set-ups for the 
Soviets of autonomous republics, regions, districts, cities or villages. Each 
of these areas directly elects its own government as do our States, coun- 
ties, cities and villages. 

Control of political and economic life in the U. 8. 8. R. is centered in 
the Communist Party. The constitution of 1936, which makes voting uni- 
versal, equal, direct and secret, does not permit formation of political 
groups other than the Party. While many non-Communists are elected to 
government bodies, the Party controls most administrative organs and its 
loyal members occupy many responsible posts. Thus this small party of 
4,610,000 formulates all important policies for a nation of 198,000,000 and 
the Party decisions are then carried through by the administrative machin- 
ery. The relatively small membership is partly due to rigid requirements 
which make it difficult for a non-Communist to join the fold. 

‘Thus Joseph Stalin is undisputed top man in the U. S. . R. primarily 
because of his position as Secretary-General of the Party. Now he is also 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars. This Council is similar 
to our Cabinet, and has portfolios for Armaments, Navy, Foreign Affairs, 
ete. Close in importance to Stalin is his old Bolshevik side-kick, Viacheslav 
Molotov, who is Commissar of Foreign Affairs and a member of the Party’s 
Political Bureau. Mikhail Kalinin, erroneously called “President of the 
et Union,” is actually Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
a job like that of Speaker of our House. ‘The Supreme Soviet, a 
two-house Congress, has 1,208 deputies elected for a term of four years. 
‘The Presidium, or Executive Committee, has 42 members elected by the 
Supreme Soviet to carry on its work while the larger body is not in session, 
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Federal Governmentand Party structures are parallel. Only members elect Par- 
ty officials, while all Soviet voters (97,000,000) can vote for government deputies. 
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tions plant on Jan. 5 in St. Petersburg Lenin- o 
grad). This was part of the fireworks that led up to the out- ptember, after the bad news of the In foreground is rolling works, 
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In response to this historic order for fuel "not 


less than 95 -octane, 


sible” —supplied 


Shell Research did "the impos- 
.S. Army Air Corps with 1000 


gallons of Iso-octane, to make the first 100-octane 
aviation fuel ever produced in a commercial quantity. 


*You OUGHT TO FRAME IT’ 


O HERE IT IS, frame and all—a 

masterpiece of foresightedness 
on the part of the Army, on which 
America’s predominance in aviation 
fuel was built. 

The price offered—$2.40 a gallon 
—was only a fraction of the cost... 
a bargain, particularly, as Shell Re- 
search responded with one thousand 
gallons of Iso-octane fuel, 5 octane 
numbers better than hoped for. 

Shell's production of 100-octane 
gasoline has been multiplied since 
Pearl Harbor, and evea though the 


combined production of all American 
refiners—for our own military avia- 
tion, and for the United Nations— 
has been vastly increased, Shell has 
maintained its former share of the 
total production. 

Incidentally, the price today—as 
the Government pays no tax—is no 
more than you pay for your motor 
fuel—not $2.40. 


Twice since the original Iso-octane 
achievement 9 years ago, scientists 
atthe" University of Petroleum,” Shell 


research laboratories, have “hit the 
jackpot” in aviation fuel research. 
They had a major part in developing 
the Alkylation Process: Result, more 
aviation gasoline from a barrel of 
crude. 

And last year they were respon- 
sible fora new and plentiful ‘stepper- 
upper” which again increased the 
yield of 100-octane fuel. 

After victory is won, these develop- 
ments in military fuel will become a 
part of your everyday life—in finer fuel 
for your car or plane. 
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SHELL RESEARCH: Sword of Today — Plowshare of Tomorrow 


THE SOVIETS AND THE POST-WAR 


A FORMER AMBASSADOR TO MOSCOW ANSWERS SOME PERPLEXING PROBLEMS 


The replies to these questions submitted by the editors 
do not reflect any current official opinion of either the 
Soviet Union or of the United States, so far as I know. 
Nor are the answers intended to be dogmatic. They are 
simply my own opinions, for such value as they may 
have. They are based upon published sources of infor- 
mation, and upon facts within my own knowledge, and 
represent my considered judgment. 


1 can we assume that tbe rulers of Russia are men 
of goodwill toward other nations and that they desire 
a peaceful, stable world? 


Yes, Their public statements of policy and their 
deeds in the past decade both establish that. Am- 
bassador Litvinoff, when he was Foreign Minis- 
ter, both within and without the League of Na- 
tions, was the outstanding advocate of Collective 
Action by the nonaggressor nations, in order to 
ensure "a peaceful and stable world." War any- 
where, he constantly urged, would engulf all the 
rest of us for ‘Peace was indivisible,” Abyssinia, 
Spain, China, the attitude of the Soviets in agree- 
ing to stand by Czechoslovakia with France 
against attack by Germany—all attest co their 
sincerity as "Men of Good Will.”” It is, also, to 
their practical best interest to have peace with, 
and in, the world, 


2 Witt Russia parsue a lone-welf policy after the 
war or will she seek to cooperate with the other Great 
Powers in creating stable world? 


‘That will depend upon what kind of world they 
will then face, or upon what kind of a world 
they think they are facing. If they believe in, and 
trust the proposals of Great Britain, China, and 
ourselves, and the United Nations, they will, in 
my opinion, go as far as any of these in a high- 
minded and altruistic effort to cooperate in cre- 
ating a stable and decent world. 

If, on the other hand, they believe they are not 
getting a square deal on a reciprocal and high- 
minded basis, they will not hesitate to go it 
alone, They will not be "taken for a ride."” Nor 
will they be used to pull anyone's chestnuts out 
of the fire, They will do exacely what we would 
do, if in their shoes. 


3 Witt Restio seek 10 create some kind of world fed- 
eration, embodying some transfer of sovereignty from 
the member states to the central government? Or will 
she favor voluntary cooperation by the great powers to 
maintain a stable world? 


The Soviets vigorously supported the League of 
Nations and constantly advocated a stronger and 
more effective League. They are, however, essen- 
tially practical and realistic in the application of 
their ideals. ‘'First things first” is the motto of 
the Soviets. They, I feel sure, would be willing 
to give up so much of their sovereignty as would 
assure a strong federation to outlaw war, aggres- 
sion and conquest and to establish an interna- 
tional police force to keep the peace for the world 
community of nations. What other and further 
relinquishments of sovereignty they would agree 
to would depend upon how practical and unself- 


by JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


As Ambassador from the U.S. to the U.S.S.R. 
from 1936 to 1938, Joseph E. Davies was 
@ notable success with both nations. His chor- 
acter as an outspoken capitalist who judged 
Communist accomplishments frankly and fairly, 
pleased the Russions. At the same time, his 
shrewd reports to the State Department pre- 
sented a true picture of Russian policies and 
strength. The story of his ambassadorship, 
published as Mission to Moscow (Simon & 
Schuster, $3), is now being made into a movie. 

Mr. Davies believes that the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. can cooperate to lay the basis of 
peace, LIFE has asked him to answer some of 
the questions about post-war relations with 
Russia which now trouble the American people. 


ish the proposals were, and upon their confidence 
in the good faith of the other large nations. 


4 Win Russia be willing to undertake any inter 
national commitments which involve revealing mili~ 
tary information to other nations? 


Yes, if it is upon a fair and reciprocal basis, and 
for the honest purpose of protecting the peace of 
the world community against gangsters, out- 
laws, or terrorists. 


5) Winston Churchill once described Russian foreign 
policy as “a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigna.”” Can you make sense of it? What are its 
fundamental aims? 


In my opinion, the best approach to the solution 
of the “riddle” is co forgec the epigram and set 
to one side the idea of either an ‘enigma’ or a 
“mystery.” The “riddle,” if riddle there be, 
from my experience can be best solved by the 
simple approach of assuming that what they say, 
they mean; that they are honest in their beliefs, 
speak the truth and keep their promises. If one 
were to assume, also, that they were strong, 
able, courageous and willing to treat others hon- 
estly, if they believe they are treated honestly 
themselves, the “‘riddle’’ can be answered with 
reasonable certainty. 

As a matter of fact, in my opinion the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Government is quite clear. 
Its first concern is to insure the territorial secu- 
rity of che Soviet Union. They built up a great 
military and industrial system for that purpose. 
The Soviet Government is not a predatory power 
like Germany or Japan, It was only after Hitler 
came into power that the great industrial devel- 
opment projected by Stalin was speeded up for 
war purposes, Once that security is established, 
the Soviet policy is to develop the U. S. S. R. in- 
ternally. That can best be done in a peaceful 
world. The Sovier foreign policy therefore has 
been consistently addressed to the prevention of 
war. When they lost faith in both the will and 
the capacity of the Western Democracies to join 
them realistically to stop Hitler, they still tried 
to maintain their security and their peace by en- 
tering into a nonaggression pact with Hitler in 
1939. That was not a pact for a mutual offensive 


against Germany's enemics. In that particular, it 
provided only that neither would artack the 
other. They gained precious time which they 
feverishly employed to protect their security 
against the inevitable Nazi attack. 

‘After this war there will be still greater need 
for peace to promote their plans for the internal 
development of their country. 

There is no “riddle” or “mystery” if the state- 
ments of the Soviet Government, or its leaders, 
are read in the light of these policies. They are 
straightforward and direct. 


B Le ere religious fredone in Rossia? 


‘The Constitution of the Soviet Union (Art, 124) 
provides that, ‘Freedom of religious worship 
and freedom of anti-religious propaganda is rec- 
ognized for citizens."* 

By this same article the Church is separated 
from the State and the school “to ensure citizens 
freedom of conscience.” 

Article 135 of the Constitution provides that 
religion shall be no bar to the right of the citizen 
either co vore or to hold office. 

Prior to the enactment of Article 135, which is 
attributed indirectly by some to the attitude of 
the President in his recognition of the U.S.S.R. in 
1933, several nations including the United States 
were guaranteed chat their citizens in the Soviet 
Union should have 1) full liberty of conscience 
and religious worship, free from persecution; 2) 
the right to hold religious services in churches or 
buildings selected for that purpose, free from mo- 
lestation; and 3) the right to impart religious in- 
struction to their children. That, however, did 
not include the right to proselyce outside those 
restrictions. 

In 1937 there were about 100,000 ministers of 
religion in the Soviet Union, according to the 
chairman of the Atheist League of the U.S.S.R. 

The Russian Orchodox Church of the Soviet 
Union is militantly supporting the government 
in this war. The highest prelate, Acting Metro- 
politan Sergei of Moscow, has appealed for the tol- 
erance of religious people outside Russia and has 
urged that such people be not misled by “Fascist 
propaganda"’ or believe “'their lies'’ as co perse- 
cution of the church in recent years. A book de- 
voted to The Truth About Religion in Russia was 
recently published in Moscow by the Ortho- 
dox hierarchy, addressed to providing accurate 
information on religion in the Soviet Union, 

Thereis noquestion, however, thatdespite these 
constitutional guarantees there is much hostility 
toward religion in the “party membership." I 
was reliably informed when in Moscow that the 
objections raised to the adoption of these consti- 
tutional provisions were overcome by Premier 
Stalin's personal advocacy of their passage. 


1 ts Russia determined ro persue the cause of world 
revolution? 


In my opinion, no. The Stalin five-year policy 
clearly set aside the Trotsky idea of world revolu- 
tion. It was one of the alleged “*betrayals’’ of 
the Revolution charged by the Trotskyites. 
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The Russian Fleet tics ar anchor in New York harbor beside U. S. vessels in 1871. An 
carlice visit of Russian fleet, during che Civil War, was considered a gesture of fricnd- 


THE SOVIETS AND THE POST-WAR (continues) 


8 17 Russia bas sionn up ber ambition to ore the world communist, may 
she nevertheless still fear capitalist” encirclement and attack? 


That depends upon whether they think that they have reason for 
such fear. Much will therefore depend upon how the rest of the world 
approaches the problem of post-war reconstruction, and the attitude 
of the other nations toward the U.S. S. R. If there are evidences of 
hostility on the part of the outside world, they will certainly detect 
it and protect themselves. 

Before Russia entered the war, Russian distrust of the Westera 
Powers was very real. On the morning following Hitler's nightattack, 
June 22, 1942, there were highly informed persons in Moscow who be- 
lieved that Britain would launch a simultancous naval attack through 
the Baltic Sea in conjunction with, and pursuant to, an agreement with 
the Nazis. That fear was only relieved when Prime Minister Church- 
ill’s broadcast came over the air, pledging all-out aid to Russia. 

The developments in the conduct of the war, I believe, through 
contacts and better understanding, have definitely contributed to dis- - 
sipating the classic fear of “capitalistic encirclement and attack.” 


Q) Even if Russia is not interested in promoting world revolution for its own 
sake, will she still use revolutionary activity as an instrament of Ras- 
sian nationalism? May she, for instance, promote communist revolutions in 
Europe In Asia? 


This idea is again being vigorously and assiduously preached by 
Goebbels and other Nazi propagandists, both in and out of Germany. 
The express oral assurances of Premier Stalin, the commitments con- 
tained in the Joint Declaration by the United Nations, and the treaty 
made with England have definitely killed that Hitler “'bugaboo” 
which he has tried desperately, and without success, to ‘‘sell"" to 
Europe these many years. The Soviet Union has an enviable record as 
a nation for keeping its obligations. Except as an instrument of mili- 
tary necessity, the Soviet Union will not promote dissension in the 
internal affairs of other nations. 


10 Wiese yon shink isthe probable extents of Russia's: serisorial 
demands? 


Ie would be natural for them to demand what any other people 
would, under similar circumstances. First, they would naturally 
want that back which had previously been taken away from them by 
force after the last war. After that, it would be natural for them to 
require any such territory as that which they considered to be vital 
to their security in the event of possible furure European attack. 
The probable excent of Russia's territorial demands will therefore 
depend, in my opinion, upon what conditions are when peace comes 
and upon what kind of a world they think is going to come out of 
the peace. It should be remembered that the Baltic States were all 
carved out of, and taken away from Russia, after the last war. It is 
also the fact that the very Germany, which they are now fighting, 
in 1917 and 1918 took away from Russia nearly all of the territory 
gained westward since the accession of Peter the Great, including 
the Ukraine and White Russia. It would be only natural that they 
should want to get it back from a defeated Germany. Five million 
Ukrainians were arbitrarily converted into Polish citizens after the 
last war. Bessarabia, which was taken from Russia at about this 
time by Rumania, had been Russian for 100 years. The United States 
refused to recognize Bessarabia officially as a part of Rumanian ter- 
ritory. It could be contended with much force that Soviet claims to 
all of this territory would not be “‘territorial aggrandizement™’ and 


- 


ship by the North when it was feared the British Fleet might break the North's block- 
ade of the South. The history of Russian-American relations has been notably happy. 


would not be inconsistent with pledges made by the Soviet Govern- 
ment either in the treaty with Britain last June, or with the cove- 
nants contained in the Joint Declaration of the United Nations made 
in January 1942, in Washington. Ic could be contended that the 
acquisition of such territories did not constitute aggression, but 
simply the restoration to the Soviets of that which has been taken 
from them by force and the rectifying of previous wrongs. 

Further, if the Soviet Government believes that it is confronted 
with the same type of world which existed before this war, they 
will undoubtedly require that which self-preservation demanded in 
this war, namely, a sufficient extension of territory on its western 
frontier to make itself secure against possible European attack. That 
would mean a pare of Finland and, possibly, a part of Poland up to 
the Curzon line. That, it will be remembered, was the line deter- 
mined by the Curzon Commission under the Versailles Treaty as the 
line of racial demarcation of the Polish and Russian nationalities. 

Last year, when the Soviet-British Treaty was signed, providing 
for a mutual-assistance pact in the event of an attack upon cither 
for a period of 20 years, both Britain and the Soviet Union were 
satisfied to leave the solution of controversial questions to be 
settled after the fighting was over by the application of certain broad 
equitable principles, That was wise. It is no time to fight among our- 
selves until Hitler and the Nazis are thoroughly beaten. 

‘At that time the question of the Polish border was raised, ac- 
cording to the press. It was reported that General Sikorski and the 
Polish Government were agreeable to that disposition of the problem 
in the interest of unity in che war effort. After the British-Soviet 
Treaty, which from press accounts seemed to have been approved 
by General Sikorski, great numbers of Polish prisoners held by 
Russia were freed, and some 100,000 Polish soldiers were released, 
armed by Great Britain and the United States, and organized as a 
fighting force against Hitler. They are now in the Middle East. 

Tam very sympathetic with the Polish people, but it could scarcely 
be expected that the Soviets would remain mute when these con- 
troversial frontier matters were recently brought up in London; par- 
ticularly in the face of what appeared to the Soviets to be an implied 
consent to the postponement of the determination of the issue until 
after victory. The Soviets, obviously, could not permit these claims 
to be asserted without contradiction, without themselves being 
estopped at some future time from asserting their viewpoint, upon 
which naturally they would wish to be heard. It is significant 
that ic is not the Soviets who are now pressing, so far as the United 
States is concerned, for decisions upon these controversial matters. 

After victory has been won, conditions may be entirely different 
from those existing now. Many things may happen in the interim. 
The science of war is being completely revolutionized by airpower. 
Frontiers such as rivers and mountains, providing bases for fortifica~ 
tions, have lost much of their importance. The war has already 
shown that thousands of paratroopers may be transported to strike 
at vital centers in the interior, by simply passing over the frontier 
land fortifications. Boundaries may not be of such vital importance 
in a reconstructed and peaceful world. 

Moreover, the terms of the peace may, and probably will, provide 
for mutual-defense agreements for Collective Security, which will 
reduce the necessity for military defenses and armaments. Ie is un- 
thinkable that such little, at least, would not be the result of the war. 

Under such conditions, it is not beyond possibility that the Sovi- 
ets might consider, in the interest of a peaceful world, that the 
matter of the extension of its frontiers was not a matter of vital 
protection against a possible recurrence of German attack. 

Certainly, the comradeship and understanding developed by 
mutual fighting against Hitler and aggression will provide solvents 
for these knotty questions. 
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SPECIAL WARTIME RULES 
FOR BABY CARE 


Shortage of Doctors and Nurses is growing more 
acute. Mothers must assume new responsibilities 
to keep their babies healthy. The following 
wartime rules of baby care are compiled from 
Statements by physicians, medical groups, health 
authorities: 


1. Don't call the Doctor to your home unless 
absolutely necessary. Whenever possible, take 
your baby to the doctor's office. 


2. When baby acts sick, take his temperature at 
once. If baby has fever in the morning, it is 
likely to be higher in the afternoon. So don't 
delay . . . phone doctor immediately. 


3. Phone Doctor early in day (early morning if 
possible), to help him plan his calls with minimum 
use of time, gasoline, tires, etc. 


4. Keep dirt and germs away from baby. Scrub 
your hands before handling his food, bottles, etc. 
Never feed him with spoon anyone else has used. 
Don't let visitors fondle or kiss him. 


5. If you have a cold and must care for baby, 
wear a mask. Wash mask after each use. A 
baby can't fight infection like adults can. 


6. To help protect baby against harmful germs 
that are in the air everywhere, use antiseptic 
baby oil on baby's entire body after daily bath; 
and on buttocks at each diaper change. Continue 
this at least through the first year. 


7. Don't let baby suffer needless discomfort. 
Use a baby oil on his skin that is analgesic, 
helps relieve smarting of irritated skin, helps 
soothe itching and prevent scratching. 


8. Practice preventive measures; antiseptic baby 
oil helps avoid many skin troubles such as diaper 
rash, prickly heat and more serious infections 
like impetigo, in which germs play a part. 


9. Above all, obey Doctor's instructions. 


Most hospital nurseries use 

one baby oil -- Mennen. It is 

the only widely-sold baby oil 

that does all these 3 things: 
- lubricates skin 

= gives antiseptic protection 

- provides analgesic relief 
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THE SOVIETS AND THE POST-WAR (continues) 


WN tet aes: Rasita: gan ax ber proper spheres af input 


That would again depend upon the character of the world which 
the Soviet Government would confront at the conclusion of the war. 
If the post-war world can be assured of the enforcement of one prin- 
ciple, to wit: that military power cannot be used by any nation to 
enforce its will, then these questions of vital interest can be deter- 
mined on the basis of equity and decency. The Soviets, I believe, 
would go as far as any nation to bring that about. 

To answer the question flatly, however, there is no doubt that 
there are certain matters in which Russia has a vital interest, There 
is the matter of access ro the sea and warm-water ports, That, par- 
ticularly, affects the Pacific and the Mediterranean, Russia has al- 
ways been concerned with the ports of Port Arthur and Darien on 
the Pacific side, of which she was deprived in 1905. Again, the use 
by her and other nations of the highway which the Dardanelles 
affords for shipping and an outlet from the Black Sea, and through 
the Mediterranean to the oceans, would naturally and rightly be a 
matter of concern. Also, realistically, in a hostile or an anarchic 
world, self-preservation might demand the thrusting forth of their 
defenses against a possible repetition of German attack through the 
territory of smaller states adjacent to Russia, which are not strong 
enough themselves to prevent a strong Germany, or other aggressor, 
from making a highway of these smaller countries to attack the 
Soviet Union. To illustrate: The great sea base of Kronstadt, and the 
city of Leningrad, are only 25 miles from the Finnish border and 
within casy reach of German long-range guns. The Soviet Union 
made a very strong effort to come to an agreement with the Finn.sh 
Government, whereby the Soviets could compensate them for con- 
cessions of territories which were vital to Soviet defense against 
German attack. These the Finnish Government, in fear of Germany, 
was unable to concede because, obviously, they were under the 
German gun and, unfortunately, still are. 

Presumably, all of these vital interests and others, such as fair 
access to raw materials, the common use of the seas and the air as 
highways for all of the nations in the world community, and similar 
matters, must ultimately be adjusted on a basis of reciprocity and a 
fair balancing of the interests of the various states, if there is to be a 
stable peace. Their determination must be governed under rules of 
decency and equity as between neighbors who desire peace for mutu- 
al advantage, even though they be friendly economic competitors. 
I believe that the Soviet Union would cooperate wholeheartedly 
and would contribute positively to that end, once convinced of the 
good faith and reliability of her associates. 

The attitude of the Soviets, no less than that of other nations, 
upon these vital matters will therefore depend entirely upon the 
kind of peace that is to be established to secure a decent, desirable 
and stable world to live in. 


12 witt Russia be prepared to back up ber demands with arms if we 
oppose them? 


If the Soviets face an anarchic world, where not peace but war con- 
fronts them, they can and will back up their security by force of 
arms if that is the only alternative. That, Iam sure, would be far 
from their desire. 


13 1 scber sates 50 Communist and voluntarily apply for admission t0 
the U. S. S. R., will Russia admit them? Can we safely permit this? 


If states adjacent to the Soviet Uniop should voluntarily apply for 
admission to the U. S. S. R., I have no doubt that they would be 
admitted. If that were done, both countries being willing, it would 
be my opinion that it was none of our business; nor would our safety 


IN BERING STRAIT, RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN TERRITORY ARE A MILE APART. 


be necessarily imperiled thereby. If any such states were not con- 
tiguous to the borders of the Soviet Union, such application might 
possibly be embarrassing to che Soviets, but I doubt it. In any event, 
in my opinion, they would resolve such problems in a practical and 
realistic way in cooperation with those nations that were associated 
with them in the common enterprise of keeping the peace of the 
world community. 

In this connection there has been much agitation directed from 
Berlin to the possibility that the success of the Soviet armies might 
result in communizing Europe. It is the same old red herring drawn 
across the trail, Anyone who knows Europe knows full well that 
neither the Scandinavian countries (Norway, Sweden, Finland) nor 
Poland nor Rumania nor Hungary nor Greece nor Czechoslovakia 
would ever voluntarily accept Communism nor the Soviet system. 
And it will be a long time before the Soviets will ever call either 
Frenchmen or Germans ‘“Tovarisch’’ after this war. 


14 wWor- wilt be Russia's policy toward the defeated nations? 


There is no doubt bur that, like the rest of us, they would wish to 
see even-handed and exact justice done, under law and without 
passion. This would require that those in the defeated nations who 
were responsible for crime would be duly tried by a judicial body 
and, if after due process, they were found to be guilty; then punish- 
ment suitable to the crime would be administered. 

Undoubtedly the Soviets would also require that all necessary 
safeguards would be established to prevent defeated nations from 
again breaking the peace and indulging in mass murder. Apart from 
these, the policy of the Soviets would, I think, be dictated solely by 
humanitarian considerations, Premier Stalin's published utterances 
abundantly support that conclusion. 


15 What would be Russia's attitude toward a European federation (not 
including, berself and Great Britain)? 


It would clearly depend upon the character of such federation. If it 
were to contain the seed of either actual or potential aggression, the 
Soviets would oppose it, just as we all would. Assuming that it was 
part of a general plan’ to secure world peace through collective 
action, and that it was so set up as to prevent domination by any 
potentially strong aggressor unit in it, I do noe think that the 
Soviets would oppose ic. 


16 On what basis can a stable settlement in Asia be made between Russia 
and China? 


Both Russia and China, in my opinion, have leaderships which are 
sincere in their desire to secure a peaceful world. Both of these leader- 
ships are practical and wise, Both recognize that there can be no 
peace if force is to be used by cither as an instrument of national 
policy to enforce the will of either over the other. Both, I believe, 
to secure a peaceful world, will actively try to establish an effective 
international police. That accomplished, there is within these two 
countries sufficient capacity for fairness and tolerance to settle all 
matters of difference if any such exist, through reciprocal arrange- 
ments on a fair and equitable basis as beween themselves; and if nor, 
each, I am sure, governed by a “decent respect for the opinion of man- 
kind,” would submit their differences to other members of the com- 
munity of nations in order to preserve the peace of that community. 
As far back as 1938, I was reliably informed in Moscow that the 
Soviet Union was most helpful to the Government of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, in that it exercised its influence on behalf of the 
Chinese Government to prevent communistic activities which would 
impair the common defense against Japan. That is indicative of the 
kind of decent cooperation which, in my opinion, can be expected 
from the Soviet Government in the interests of a peaceful world. 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Russian chapel stands ac Fore Ross, Calif. as reminder of Russian settlements in 
American West. This site, bought from Indians by Russian-American Fur Co., was aban- 
doned in 1842. Russia once claimed part of Canada. “Ross” is corruption of “Russia 


THE SOVIETS AND THE POST-WAR (continues) 


1] Docs Russie fear an Anglo-American entente with an anti-Rassian 
basis? 


I do not know. Itis, of course, possible, if we should so conduct our- 
selves as to justify that fear. Itis of vital importance that this should 
not happen. We should accept the good faith of Britain and the Sov- 
iet Union, just as they should accept the professions which we make. 


18 Werif rte Ressienccowernic system proves 10 ba moreoficient than ours? 


I do not accept the premise that their economic system will prove 
to be more efficient than ours. 

From what I have seen of both systems, I am firmly of the opinion 
that we need not fear their competition, Our system of free enter- 
prise, under rules of fair competition protected by Government, con 
tains springs of initiative and enterprise that will, under fair condi- 
tions, surpass anything that a bureaucracy, under government 
administration, can produce. A pure governmental socialism, even 
with the great vigor and energy which the Soviet leadership pro- 
vides, cannot compete with the efficiency of our type of private en- 
terprise. A completely socialistic state, in my judgment, will inevi- 
tably, as human nature presently is and will continue to be for a long 
time, breed inefficiencies in contrast to an industrial, economic and 
social system such as ours which, in addition to the “joy in the work- 
ing,"’ provides greater individual reward for extra effort and excep- 
tional ability, coupled with police protection against unfair com- 
petition, monopolies or other special class privilege. 

The fact that the Soviets have constantly extended the system 
of individual profit in order to make their industries more produc- 
tive during recent years, in my opinion, supports that point of view. 


19 wiser cas Americ do to azcare Russia of 1 stiatity she need and bo 
assure mutual cooperation between our two nations? 


The Soviet Government, so far as the future is concerned, recognizes 
that any arrangement with the United States, to be of any real value, 
must be by treaty and that that treaty must be confirmed by the 
Senate of the United States. They know very well what happened 
in the last war when the Senate refused to ratify the League of Na- 
tions Treaty. That fact contains the answer to the question 

The surest answer is to be found in a better mutual understanding 
and confidence as between our peoples. 


20 How would you deal with Russia 


Exactly as I would want to be dealt with if conditions were reversed. 
Their word I would accept with the same confidence that I would 
ask them to accept ours, until faith had been broken. Just as I would 
insist that their government would not interfere in our internal af- 
fairs or in our governmental matters, so I would scrupulously stay 
out of theirs. Their government is their business. What they tell 
their people, or do not tell their people, is not our concern. They 


, 


have their own problems. They have nanefes them in a manner 
which demonstrates their effectiveness and also cheir purpose to 
setve peace, order and law in the world 

Generally speaking, we should deal with the Soviet Union as she 
is entitled to be dealt with. The U. S. S. R. is a great nation. It covers 
one-sixth of the world’s land surface and has approximately one- 
tenth of the total population of the world. The country is blessed 
with enormous natural wealth—mineral, agricultural, fisheries, for- 
estry—and a great, vigorous, strong people. The potentialities of 
the Soviet Union are commensurate with the achievements which 
she has demonstrated. She is destined to be one of the very great 
powers of the earth. 

In the interest of our country and the world at large, she must be 
accorded the recognition and treatment that such a situation re- 
quires. Without Russia, our common victory would have been seri- 
ously jeopardized, Without the cooperation of the Soviet Union, 
there can be no permanent and durable peace projected. Both of these 
are self-evident, If we cooperate with the Soviet Union on a basis 
cf fairness to her, to ourselves and to the rest of the world, the 
Soviet Union can be an inestimable power and a great influence in 
the establishment of permanent peace and the elimination of war, 
for the common benefit of all of us. To think of the Soviet Union 
in any other way and co deal with her in any other manner or on 
any other plane is to expose the world and ourselves to many avoid- 
able dangers and catastrophes. 

This was in effect the policy I recommended to my Government 
at the end of my service as Ambassador to the Soviet Union. To the 
Department of State I find that I wrote the following: 

“Such a policy docs not involve approving in any manner the 
ideological concepts of this government. It does, however, recognize 
the right of self-determination. Ie is interpretative of the high- 
minded and Christianlike declarations of the foreign policy of the 
United States as expressed by the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State in connection with foreign affairs. It is 
a ‘Good Neighbor Policy,’ and one consistent with the best tradi- 
tions of our diplomatic history.”” 


21 ikea we cer sasdestons oled Ratio Coullfieitber grear bower) 
now to lay the basis for post-war cooperation? 


Yes, provided such negotiations were confined to matters upon which 
there is substantial agreement, the discussion of which would not 
impair the unity necessary to win the war 

If, for instance, the great powers could now negotiate a treaty pro- 
viding for collective security, the outlawry of war as an instrument 
of aggression or conquest, and providing the means for enforcing or- 
der so that the peace of the world community would not be broken, 
it would be highly desirable. Upon such simple negotiations there 
could be little room for disagreement. Ie is obviously in the interest 
of all and detrimental to none. 

With that done, a long step forward would be taken in the winning 
of the peace, Under such a condition all other matters in difference 
would have to be settled by conference and mutual concessions, fairly 
and equitably, for force would be outlawed, Time would be afforded 
for the settlement of the inevitable graver problems of frontiers, 
access to raw materials and other economic and political problems. 

Such a simple agreement would in itself constitute a great con- 
tribution to civilization. It might make haste more slowly, but in 
my opinion it would be more surely. Tropical growth flowers rap- 
idly, but it wilts easily and is not hardy. Hardwood forests are slow 
in growth, but they withstand storms and last long. 


The purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867 cost us $7,200,000. Secretary Seward 
seated) signed treaty with Russian Ambassador Edward de Stoeck! (by globe). Russia 
was only great power which gracefully yielded its holdings in Western Hemisphere 
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The Winter Palace of the Czars at Leningrad is now a the Nev: 
Soviet museum, Built from 17 the Palace fell to the 


revolutionaries Oct when it was bombarded from 


ormed from Uritski Square (see 
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1, sarcastic (he once congri 


ulated the 
of Nations delegates on “making a decisive step back- 


wards”), he was the great pre-war advocate of Collective Security. 
In his long career as Foreign Commissar and Ambassador, Litvi- 
noff has done two jobs: interpreted Red Russia to the rest of the 


world and interpreted the western democracies to Stalin 
other leaders who have never been outside the Soviet Union. 
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TREASURES OF THE ORIENTAL COLLECTION ARE GUARDED BY DUMMY OF A CZARIST FLUNKEY 
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THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR TO THE U.S., HIS EXCELLENCY MAXIM LITVINOFF, GIVES HIS FIRM SMILE AND KEEN REGARD TO CAMERA OF LIFE PHOTOGRAPHER DMITRI KESSEL 
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NEARLY HALFWAY AROUND THE WORLD AND SOUTHWARD FROM THE POLE TO THE FRONTIERS OF INDIA, THE SOVIET UNION STRETCHES IN ONE VAST UNINTERRUPTED LAND MASS 
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New World (continues) 
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In the minds of the citizens of the U. S. S. R. the unfamiliar geographical figure 
shown on these two pages is as sharply registered as the familiar outline of the 


U.S. A. is engraved in the minds of its citizens. On the same conic projection as the 
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Kuznetz region in 1937 produced 28% of U.S. S. R.’s 17,730,- 


(000 tons of steel. U.S. production in 1942 was 86,000,000 tons, 


standard maps of the U.S. A., the Soviet Union can here be seen in its impressive 
entirety, its riches in population and developed resources displayed for analysis. 


Most Russians live west of Urals but population is grow- 
ing fast in industrial region of Siberia, U.S.S. R. popula- 
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Electric power was first item in Soviet program. Instal- 
lations with 8,000,000 kw. capacity (4% of U.S.) are dis- 


What appears on these maps is almost exclusively the achievement of the past 
two decades. From Imperial Russia, the Soviet Union inherited an impoverished 
agricultural system and an industrial machine which ranked a poor fifth in the 
world and imported much of its raw materials, including even coal and iron. Accord- 
ing to a bold and thoroughly planned program, the peoples of the Soviet Union have 
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tion, reached 198,000,000 in 1941, after growing by over 
80,000,000 in 25 years. War losses are quickly made up. 
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dra on Arctic Coast, forest zone, steppe, desert and subtropical _eria faces severe hardships of dryness in south, cold in north. 


Caucasian fields, Baku and Grozn 
winter offensive, produce 88% of 


Railroad lines total 60,000 miles against 237,000 in U.S. Trans- 
Siberian line now has double track. River stretches in black are 


established a raw materials extraction, electric power, heavy fabrication and ma- 
chine-tool combine which they boast is first in Europe, second only to the U.S. New 
cities and townsat the pit heads and power sites and industries in the rural areas have 
brought the 20th Century into the once-buckward agricultural regions. Today the 
development of the U. S. S. R. is still far behind the U. S. but its future is limitless. 
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OUT AMONG THE ACRES OF CABBAGES WHICH GROW IN THE FIELDS BEHIND THE HOUSES OF THE THAELMANN COLLECTIVE FARM, A FARM WOMAN TENDS THIS STAPLE RUSSIAN CROP 


COLLECTIVE FARMS FEED THE NATION 


Ithough Russia was always overwhelminglyan agri U.$.S.R., whose owners cannotemploy help. Thereare owns house and land. He has lifetime use of them, can 

cultural country, most Russians used togo hungry. 4,000 huge state farms owned by the state which hires pass them on to his heirs and he can sell them with 
Year after year crops were poor and inadequate. The workers just as a factory does. the consent of the collective, 
land was sadly misused. Peasants worked inefficiently Most important are the 240,000 collective farms. Whatever the cost of farm 
and without incentive, using farming methods hardly ‘The one shown on these pages is the 
more advanced than those of the Middle Ages 


lectivization, in terms 
500-acre Thael- _ of human lifeand individual liberty, the histori fact is 
mann Farm near Moscow. It is worked and controlled __that it worked. By forming large farm units, the collec- 
Before Russia could advance by its $00 farmer-members and their families. They tive made possible use of farm machinery which dou- 
it was necessary, first, to increase food produc , elect their own governing body, which is responsible bled agricultural output between 1913 and 1937, In 
second, to get more people off the land and into indus- for fulfilling thecollective’s crop quotas. Sixty-fiveper- doing this, it released millions of workers for industry, 
try. In 1928 the Communists decreed the end of pri- cent of the crops go to the state as taxes or rent for bringing the U.S.S.R.’s farm population down from 
vate farms, The poorer peasants, historically individ- machinery. The rest is paid to the farmers either in 77% to 46% of the country’s total. Without the mech- 
ualist, were induced to join collective farms, The produce or cash, ‘The collective pays each farmer ac- nization that made it possible for Russia’s farms to 
wealthier farmers, called kulaks, were brutally liquidat- mount of work he does. Each feed the growing numbers of non-farm workers, Rus- 
ed by death, exile or coercion. and small plot of land on sia could not have built the industry which turned 

‘There are still afew privately-owned farms in the food. He actually out the munitions which stopped the German Army. 


GIRL PEELS POTATOES AT THE VILLAGE SPRING FARM MANAGER KLENOV LOOKS DOWN ON THAELMANN FARM AND VILLAGE — SUKOTINA IS BOSS OF THE VEGETABLE BRIGADE 
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A GIRL WORKER FITS THE CAP TO THE TOP OF INCENDIARY BOMB. BEFORE THE WAR, ONE-THIRD OF WAR MUNITIONS WORKERS WERE WOMEN. TODAY ONE-HALF OF THEM ARE WOMEN 


GREAT INDUSTRIES SUPPLY THE RED ARMY 


aced the entire emphasis on heavy indust Even with great armies of workers away at war, 
50 to 100 years behind the — —which would turn out machines and the materials even with great European industrial centers captured 
advanced countries,” he said. “We must run through for machines. During this period, the vast Soviet build- or cripple 
this distance in ten years... or they will crush ing program was begun. The second plan, starting in stroyed, the 
v 1933, set out to put the machines toworkproducingusa- al power. Women are doing almost every kind 
en the ten years were up, the distance had not goods, including consumer goods. The third plan, that men do, working sometimes more than a 
been entirely covered. But the way Russians had run ting in 1938, hoped to give Russians a chance to Whole factories were transported to Asia 
their race surprised almost everybody. Mostly it sur- enjoy goods, leisure, culture. ntents of the big Kirov tank works in I 
prised Hitler who admitted publicly that he had badly ‘The first two plans, grandiose beyond the dreams for instance, were shipped east on 20,000 
underestimated the Soviet preparations. erybody but the Russians, were generally com- cars, Backing up the whole system of 
Th was turned from a backward in- pleted. The third was not. Instead, all Soviet were the huge t 
al country into a first-class industrial country tries today are turning out war materials and nobody —_nitogorsk (see neat page m the western bor- 


through three five-year plans, The first plan, starting has leisure for anything. der and safe against the dangers of invasion bombing. 
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Industries (continues) 


The building of Magnitogorsk was monumental job. Photograph, taken a doz- 


en years ago, shows construction on huge coke ovens. U. S. engineers designed plant. 


MAGNITOGORSK IS AN EPIC 


I: the 1920's, the Soviet Union made the historic de 

al centers in Asia, In the 1930" 

built th 
Before 1930, Magnitogorsk was a deserted, unpopulated place behind the 

Urals in Western Siberia. Near it was a “magnetic mountain” which was 

ron ore. By 1932, an army of 200,000 worl 

ssteel plant. Some workers came because the: 


ion to build industri- 
he Russian people made a historic effort, 
plants which keep Russia’s war machine moving. 


rs were build 


husias- 
some because they were hungry, some because they were exiled kulaks. 
‘They were badly clothed, fed, housed. In the long Siberian winter, working 
high on scaffoldings at 50° below zero, they froze and fell off. In the hot 
summer they sweated at 120° above, fainted and fell off. Hardly any work- 
ers were skilled. Their foremen fumbled, their superiors bickered. Doggedly, 
heroically, the work went on. The first blast furnace began operating in 
1932. Today, the great Magnitogorsk mill turns out iron, steel, chemicals, 
is the biggest and most important source of pig iron in the whole U. 


‘4 
a, 


The old Magnitogorsk was set on a barren plain, visited only 


his tribesmen and their camels. They were quickly put to worl 


the restless Kirg- 
bringing supplies. 


vou'nn Loox ux a Wtillion 
‘ yren usa Wldlléon 200 


Forthavone-in-t-million feeling wear PERMAZLIFT 
and look like a million, too, A mira 
at the base of the 
cushion inset softly lif 
firm rounded contour, never becomes 

for lax through seasons of washing and w 
Kiss the bras good-bye that put red ridges 0 
yout pretty shoulders, There's neither 


and Bandeau styles $1.25 to $2.50, Long-Line 
models, $2 to $3, Write Ruth Stone, 1133 West 
Congress Street, Chicago, for name of nearest 
corsetiere, if yours hasn't PERMA‘LIFT. 


Dorma. lift 
Hickory 


WE LIFT THAT NEVER LETS YOU 


io is provd of you! You 
used to be @ gad-about, but now you're on 
the job... treth-faced, clear-eyed, prettier 
thon ever in your SHIP 'n’ SHORE Shirts, 

Style illuse 
4 Cotten Shirting (fabric 
shrinkage less then 1%), About $1.29, at 
your favorite store, Others te $2.25. 


SUSQUEHANNA WAIST COMPANY. 
1350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK: 


T be neighborly, keep on inviting friends to 
your dinner table...and brighten these wartime 
meals with the moderate goodness of wine. Such 


friendliness helps maintain morale 


It’s a Lenten dinner, it's a war dinner, it’s a swell dinner! Serve 
baked or broiled fish with glasses of chilled golden Sauterne or 
pale Rhine Wine, And with this special wine sauce. Melt 2 
tbsps, margarine, add 2 tbsps. Rlours stir in 1 cup water, 

2 bouillon cubes, Cook, stirring until smooth. Add 2 
cloves, rbay leaf, simmer 10 minutes. Strain, Add 

Ya cup Sauterne Wine, 44 cup diced celery or 1 

tbsp. minced parsley. Reheat and serve. 
Makes 1% cups sauce, 


Serve this bean casserole main dish with a green salad and glasses of full-bodied 
red Burgundy Wine. Make your bean casserole this way. Cook 1 chopped onion 
in 4 thsps. meat fryings : add 2 thsps. brown sugar (or molasses or syrup). Ys 
cap catsup, and ¥3 cup Burgundy Wine. Add 4 cups drained cooked kidney 
beans, mix well, and place in casserole. Top with rings of green pepper with 
grated cheese Inside. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 1 hour. Serves 4 to 6. 


wu you sit around your table and share a wartime meal with 
friends, it does something for you. You find you can work harder 
next day. So can the folks who've been to your house for dinner. 

You needn’t worry about what there is to eat when you ask friends 
over. Out of what is available good meals aplenty are still to be had. 
The main dishes shown here are typical. 

Notice that these dishes are made with a little wine. And made to 
be served with glasses of the same good wine at table. That’s sensible. 
For many generations, in times of trial and crisis, free people have 
used wine to perk up wartime menus. Wine brings out good flavor. 
Builds good fellowship with its moderate, heart-warming cheer. 

We wine growers invite you to try these war meals with wine and 
know for yourself. For other war-menus and main dishes made with 
wine, write the Wine Advisory Board, 85 Second St., San Francisco. 


© Your dealer will gladly help you select wines for home serving. When you 
dine out, ask your waiter to suggest a sound enjoyable wine from his cellar 


teas. Ormandy’s 


superb recording: Brahm 
SECOND SYMPHONY, with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, 


Vietor Album DM-694.. $6.50) 


Tn an album of extraordinary 
Miliza Korju 


(0 SPIRITUALS is @ com 
uistanding album 
the breath-taking, yet unaffected 


Male Chorus that accompanies 


nor's justly famous r 
DEPUIS LE JOUR 


Victor Record No, 


WITTY AND MELODIOUS SMART SET 
ALBUMS THAT WILL ADD GLAMOUR 
TO ALL YOUR PARTIES 


MOANIN’ LOW (Toreh y Lena 
Horne) —Lena Horne, Vocalist, with 
Orchestra, Bring, Conducto 

Album P-L $2.50 


IKOVSKY'S NUTCRACKER 


P 
dy Martin and his Orchestra, 
Album P-124 ° 


REK 
with Guitar, 
Album P-91 


ORGAN ENCORES 
playing th 


NRCS CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
OF LOWEK BASIN STREET—D 
Shore, Vocalist, Sidney 


cand his Baref 
Philharm Album P-56.... $2.00* 


ARTIE SHAW—Artie Shaw and his 
Orchestra. Album P-85, 


In the STEPHEN FOSTER AL- 
BUM, Richard Cro 
Iyrie beauty priceless n . 
such as Old Folks at Home, My 
Old ke 

nna, Old 


JUST RELEASED... 


OTHER BRILLIANT VICTOR 


RED SEAL RECORDINGS 


UNFTED STCTES WATE HONDS are 


BID SUPPR—Ste 


Rien 
Me CROOKS. 
with the VICTOR SYMPHONY ONEHES: 
TRA, CHARLES O'CONNELL, Con 
ductor 

Victor Album M-934...... $3.50° 


SMUSICAL SHOW HITS" uecin 
THE HEGUINE, SMOKE GETS IN YOUR 


SYMPHONTE MODERNE — Max 
Steiner. (from Warner Bros, Filmy 
Wives). JANSSEN syMrHonY 
ANGELES, WERNER JANSSEN, 
juctor 
Vietor Record 11-8311 ....81.00* 
LET US BREAK BREAD T 
Ett (Negro Spiritual) 
WHAT A BEAUTIFUL Crry 
o Spiritual) 


(Ne 
MAMIAN ANDERSON, Contralto, with 
Franz Rupp at the Piano. 
Victor Record 10-1040. 


IONS OF PIANO MUSIC 
o 


ARTHUR WHITTEMORE and Jack 
LOWE, Duo-pianists 
Victor Record 10-1041 


ELMERS FRISKY AS 
A 7W0 YEAR OLD 
} SUWCE HES BEEN 
DRINKING 


@ Borden Co. 


JUST ONE GLASS OF HEMO GIVES YOU: 


The Vitamin A in 3 boiled eggs! eo wT) 
if How about you? 3 out of 4 Americans may not get 
enough vitamins with their meals (Government nu- 


plus 
The Vitamin B, in 4 slices of whole wheat bread! fz. trition authorities tell us so!)...That's why thou- 


plus cnn g Ap sands of people add a glass of swell-tasting HEMO 
‘ : > to their daily diet... 


The Vitamin B, (GS) in 4 servings of spinach! 
plus 


Look what you get in one glass of HEMO. When 

The Vitamin D in 3 servings of beef liver! mixed in milk, HEMO gives you half your daily re- 
plus quirements of Vitamins A, B:, B:(G), D, and Iron, 

Calcium, and Phosphorus ... PLUS a significant quan- 

The Iron in 22 pound of beef! Fr tity of Niacin... P.S. We purposely omitted Vita- 
plus min C from HEMO... you can get it easily if you 


drink fruit and tomato juices! 


The Calcium & Phosphorus in 2 servings 
of cauliflower and 1 serving 


, Up 
of cooked green beans combined! ay 


plus 


Ask war workers! Many men and women who do 
vital war work drink HEMO! They need their vita- 
mins every day . .. and they like ’em the HEMO way! 
So will you! 


Significant quantity of Niacin. 


Children love HEMO, too! Tastes like the grandest 
malted—only better! And HEMO’'s wonderfui for them 
—hot or cold!—with lunch or dinner, or an after-school 
snack, 


Keep HEMO on the pantry shelf. The full-pound jar 
—24 delicious drinks—costs 59¢ at grocery and 
drug stores. HEMO for one serving costs only 214¢! 
.--And here's a tip for fountain lunchers: You can 
have HEMO made up in any flavor you prefer! 


/F (TS BORDEN, (TS Gor TO BE GooDs 


RUSSIAN THEATER TAKES PART IN WAR EFFORT 


he Russian people, theatrical themselves, are 

among the greatest lovers of the drama in the 
world, No city is without its own repertory theater. 
Interest. in the drama is universal, ranging from 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal to Tchaikovsky's classic 
opera, Eugene Onegin, Shakespeare is very popular. 
Although Moscow is still the center of dramatic ac- 
tivity, elaborate national theaters flourish in Ar- 
menia, Georgia, Azerbaidzhan and other republics. 


AT THE FRONT RUSSIAN SOLDIERS WATCH 


‘Today the Soviet theater is mobilized and togeth- 
er with thecinema and ballet is playing an important 
role in the war effort. During the siege of Moscow all 
theaters were evacuated, but last fall, with the Nazis 
less than 100 miles away, the Maly (Little) Theater 
reopened with The Patriotic War of 1812, based on Tol- 
stoy’s War and Peace. Wherever battles are fought 
the theater brigade is right behind with its songs, 
sketches and historical productions (see bottom pic- 


ture). One troupe, performing before an anti-aircraft 
battery, was caught in an air raid, saw two enemy 
planes shot down by members of the audience. 

The Red Army has its own theater group and thea- 
ters. Director Popov of one production: “We 
performed in a battered barn, half of which was cam- 
ouflaged, Loud applause drowned the rattle of enemy 
mortar bombs exploding nearby. Twice we saw our 
audience off to battleand met them afew hours later.” 


RFORMANCE OF “SUVOROV,” PRESENTED BY THE CENTRAL THEATER OF THE RED ARMY. PLAY TELLS LIFE OF CZAl 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 73 


Russian Theater in Wartime (continues) 


THE SOVIET THEATER 


the Soviet theater is only 26 years old. Yet today it stands among the lead- 

ers in the world’s drama. Subsidized by the Government, the theater move- 
ment has swept across the country, found enthusiasts everywhere. At the be- 
ginning of the war there were thousands of theater groups including more 
than 800 permanent companies. Trade unions, factories, collective and state 
farms have theirown dramatic societies. Most cities have ornate opera houses, 
other theaters range from crude halls to massive opera houses like the Bol- 
shoi in Moscow where the best seats cost half the price of a good dinner. 

Moscow is the dramatic center of Russia, has 40 theaters, ten of which are 
still open, Here are the Moscow Art Theater, the Maly (Little) Theater, the 
Vakhtangov. These are repertory, presenting 10 to 14 plays in a season before 
ww is the scene of national theater 


going on tour. During the summer, Mos 

festivals at which more than 50 national minorities present their folk drama. 
Every kind of play is seen jn the U. 8. 8. R. from presentations like Ca- 
mille to operas of Wagner and Bizet. Rose Marie, an American operetta, has 
been playing in Moscow for 17 years. On this page LIFE pictures productions 
which show a cross-section of Russian playwriting. ‘They range from the — Napoleonrantsin scencfrom The Patriotic War of 1812 now playing at Maly Theaterin Mos- 
classics and historical plays to modern folk dramas and veh sof propaganda, cow. This play, based on Tolstoy's novel War and Peace, is a great favorite with playgoers, 
shows Russians’ love of historical drama, Russian plays are long; 1812 lasts for four hours. 


Stalin prize play, Liudor Tarovaia is often presented at the famous Moscow Art Thea- “The Three Sisters” by Chekhov, great classicof Russian drama, is playing at Moscow Art 
ter. Produced by People’s Artist Nemirovich-Danchenko, plot revolves around conflict ‘Theater. Same play is currently being presented on Broadway by Katharine Cornell. Both 
of personal and social factors during Russia's Civil War when Soviet power was growing. Russian and American versions are new interpretations of a play written over 40 years ago. 


THE SOVIET CINEMA 


‘he Hollywood of Russia was a Moscow suburb until the Nazis bombed the 
studios and forced the companies to evacuate to Alma-Ata, 125 miles 
from the Chinese frontier. Here Russia's top-flight producers, Sergei Eisen- 
stein and Vsevolod Pudovkin are continuing to make historical films which 
are the most popular in the Soviet Union. Pudovkin, an actor-producer, came 
to fame in 1980 when he produced Mother. Based on Gorky’s book, it has the 
distinction of Birth Of a Nation in the U.S. Eisenstein, Stalin Prize Laureate, 
has produced such famous movies as Potemkin and Alerander Nevsky (see right). 
His newest will be Ivan the Terrible. On pages 92-97 LIFE uses pictures from 
some of these great historical movies to help tell the story of Russian history. 
Documentary films like Moscow Strikes Back and Siege of Leningrad have 
won acclaim both in Russia and the U.S. The latest is One Day of War (re- 
leased in the U.S. by the Marck of Time), which cost the lives of 30 out of 
the 160 cameramen assigned to photograph scenes both at home and at the front : ’ 
es during a single day of the war. With the battle cry of one director, “Ev- 
ery film is a blow at the enemy,” the Russians are today producing motion —_ Qn Jocationin Russia, Sergei Eisenstein (right) directs “battleon ice” scene for his well-known 
pictures 24 hours a day, find them the most effective of propaganda weapons. _ picture Alerander Necalty. Place called for was Lake Peipus in 1242, when thousands of medie- 
val knights in armor, led by Prince Alexander Yaroslavich Nevsky, fought against invading 
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Anational theater production, Arskin Mal Alan was presented in Mos 


cow as part of the Azerbaidzhan 10-day fes ical comedy by Gad- 
zhibekov, plot is based on the wedding customs of the people of the republic. 


“Mashenka”, 


ter. With a 15-year-old as heroine, it deals with the ti 
acter, favorite Russian theme, by showing the dev 


‘Teutons and routed them from the land. 
December, was done in July by convert -sqqu area into a 


le, planned for 


eld. Picture wh for Eisenstein. 


LITTLE BOY'S DREAM 


CAME TRUE 


be 
= determined to learn the 
EA Shecwaber crepe 


pap (hey 


AND YOU CAN SEE THE DIFFEREN! 
TODAY IN W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


The story of W. L. Douglas is a story of 
severance and of plain hard work. For 
had one ambition—to make fine shoes. He 
learned his craft through years of strug- 
gle. Yes, there's a lifetime of know- 

ing how in every W. L. Douglas 

shoe you buy. That's why you 

like them the instant you 

slip them on. Like their 

feel, their looks, their 

honest durability and 

character. 


$6.50 -*g50 


other styles at "5.50 


WINTON 
Another Douglas Arch 
Styled scientit 


wood” con 
Mruction assures 
‘you better ft. 


No. 4019 


SHOE CO,, BROCKTON, MASS. 
Stores in Principal Cities—Good Dealers Everywhere 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS FOR VICTORY! 


Another Monarch Tandem 
for hard working Americans 


... A leisure coat 
with vest of suede 


(The 
Teather 


Makers of leather and fabric jackets for 
amen and bors. Fingertip andleisure coats. 
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LIFE OF A PERFORMER IN 
RUSSIANS’ FAVORITE ART 
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rianne Be 


¢) performs to an audi- 


of. From the high com- 
struck little girls in the 


in the 


scow are the world’s 
of her art 
rd the 
No les 
their own companies. To 


supreme expression 


) Soviet cities support 


s that have no ballet, 


some company pays an annual visit, The ballerinas 


even travel on State and Collective 


m circuits and, 


during the war, take their shows up to the front. When 
1 on Moscow's Big Theater, the ballet 
simply moved to another theater a few blocks away 
he si 
Germans were poundin| 

As a ballerina, Bo; 
group of artists who enjoy presti 


a bomb landec 


and dur 


pt on playing nightly while the 
tthe city’s suburbs, 


lubskaya belongs to the select 


nd salaries high as 


and higher than those of top officials. As the pictures on 


the following pages show, she leads a hard-working pro- 


fessional life and does her part in Moscow's war effort, 


Before pra 


At Choreography School, from which she gr 


forms for pupi 


‘These little girls attend ballet f 
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IN EVERY PIPEFUL OF 


REVELATION 


5 GREAT TOBACCOS 


Perfectly Blended — and 


CUT 5 DIFFERENT WAYS 


for Better Smoking! 


Why is it you get such RevELation’s five su- 
acool,evenand mellow per tobaccos—marvel- 
smoke from REVELA- ously blended and cut! 
TION? Where does all Each ripe tobacco lends 
that fragrance come its own rich flavor! Yet 
from—that gentle, —all that goodness is 
no-bite mildness? Ie's only 15¢/ 


“MIXTURES” OF 1 OR 2 TOBACCOS CAN'T TOUCH REVELATION! 


LEFT: Ordinary miss RIGHT: REVELATION, 

ture... Leut tobocco Five different cuts, 
breathes” — burns 
coal and sweet! 


[BURLEY (Cool burning). VIRGINIA (Rich body). CAROLINA (Add sporkle). 
LATAKIA (Spicly eromatic favor). PERIQUE (Champagne of tobacco) 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 


Ballerina (continued) 


Kernel Wheat 


Kernel Rice 
Ap\ sie ft body 


‘keeps ‘em tender 


Kernel Corn 
< ‘adds flavor 


Kernel Rye 
ends speciol tod 


devotedly make such 


Wounded soldier i: 
ier is cheered by visit from Bogulubskaya, She and other ball 
allerinas 


its and also d 
ve and also dance at forward airfields and at front lines, 


.. and pass the 44-Kernel” pancakes! These Pillsbury 


pancakes are hearty, happy eatin’ at wi meals! And how 


that exclusive “4-Kernel” flavor, fm tickle the taste! 


{t's Pillsbury’s own special method of combining corn, wheat, 


rye, and rice that’s made these “cakes” famous for flavor! And 


with o stack or two or three of steamin’ z Pillsbury 


pancakes in your eatin’ system, you can knock out the 


work, you can laugh at the weather! Make sure right now that 


= grocery list &yl includes Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour! 
Pillsburys . 


PANCAKE FLOUR Pi 
R 


dustry 
Mill 


Have you tried Pillsbury’s 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour lately? ' 
ard im mili 


rst "6" 
to Pillsbury's Springfield, 


tok Z 
inggneear . 
ay 


= 


From street we 

oodpile Bogulubska: 

va tak 

forced shutdown of central beating. Wood ar, oer ie if Denes coal tas 
in and dumped in streets, 


Amateur sculptress, Bogulubskaya here models figure of female shot-putter. Her 
favorite sport is swimming, Housework and sewing fill what is left of her spare times 


At school piano, Bogulubskaya plays measure for pupils. She was reared in cul- 
tured tradition of intelligentsia: her father was asprofessor at Academy of Science. 


In three-room apartment, which she shares with another girl, Bogulubskaya 
relaxes with a book on studio couch, Ballet school gave her good general education. 


Bestronm Brasstenes 


79¢ 


Brstrons Founnations 
$2.50 to $6.50 


No finer fit 
at any price 


means best fom 


ARE YOU A SLAVE TO GRAY HAIR? 


(don't you know that Clairol gives other women 


glorious freedom?) 


Do you feel shut out of things, forgotten, 
lonely . . . literally imprisoned because of 
your “old-looking” gray hair? 

‘Then you're your own worst enemy! 
Other women indignantly reject telltale 
gray. They won't let it build a barrier be- 
tween them and life—chain them to the 
fireside and the rocking chair long before 
their time. Serenely beautiful, they are a 
vital part of the busy, exciting world of 
today. And you can share their freedom ... 
“naturally, with Clairol,” the original 
shampoo tint. 


Clairol unlocks 
the door to young- 
looking hair —does 
it so subtly no one 
knows. And once 
you adopt it, once 


you seem to see your own youthful hair 
‘amazingly re-born, your one regret will be 
that you didn’t use Clairol years ago. 

Unlike harsh, old-fashioned dyes or arti- 
ficial-looking imitation shampoo tints 
Clairol color-conditions your hair with shin- 
ing highlights; gives it tones so true and 
transparent they rival Nature's own. 
Modern women adopt it with confidence, 
just as they do lipstick and rouge. 


Know the happiness and self-confidence 
that come with the sudden discovery that 
you are young-looking again! It’s so easy, 
Depend on genuine Clairol to do this for 
you. And remember—better beauty shops 
will never substitute. 


Make that appointment for your Clairol 
treatment now. 


CLAIROL IS QUICK . . . It cleanses, conditions and per- 
manently colors every visible gray hair all at the same 
time, Takes little longer than ordinary shampoos. 
CLAIROL IS DEPENDABLE... . Each of Clairol's 23 natural 
looking shades is laboratory-controlled, produced un- 
der the supervision of skilled specialists. Clairol shades 
are uniform, always assuring a perfect match. 
FREE! 11 Secrets of Beautiful Hat.” Fascinating booktet by a batt 


‘pecalit tls you hove to bring out the full beauty and radiance ef your hat. 
Fist tere! Clawral, Inc, Dept. Ls, P.O, Bor 1466, Slampord, Conn 
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Sidewalk bookstall is as common a Moscow sight asa fruit-drink stand in New York. Read- 


ers keep stocks at a bare minimum, Biggest sellers are classics, like Leo Tolstoy (21,000,000 and Izrestia, restricted by paper and press capacity to about 1,700,000 daily circulation each. 


since Revolution), Gorky (38,000,000 since Revolution ). Favorite U 


writersin translationare Wall newspapers, posted in factories, subway stations, public buildings, help circulate news. 


Jack London, Pearl Buck, John Steinbeck, Sinclair Lewis, Upton Sinclair and Richard Wright. People also get news by radio (3,000,000 sets) and by loudspeakers wired to central stations, 


100,000,000 HAVE LEARNED TO READ AND WRITE 


uring the past two decades, 100,000,000 citi: 

the U.S.S.R. have learned to read and write. Agai 
the 75% illiteracy of Imperial Russia, the Sovi 
now claims a literacy of more than 80%. It is to this 
feat in human engineering that the Soviet Gove 
ment owes large measure of its technological progress 
and, in equal measure, the unity and conviction that 
have bound the people together through the war. 

With this sudden expansion in the reading public, 
the printing presses of the U.S.S.R. have never caught 
up. Newspaper circulation has increased twentyfold 
over 1913, magazine circulation by an even greater 
multiple and, since the Revolution, 6,000,000,000 books 
have been printed. But readers queue up at the news- 
stands, pass on magazines from hand to hand, and ex- 
tend the circulation of each book, pamphlet, magazine 
and ‘newspaper by reading aloud to one another. 
‘Through the gift of literacy the people have been able 
to learn their jobs and take their places in the new and 
complex industrial society created by the Revolution. 

The Soviet e¢ n system considers the whole 
populace, young and old, to be its pupils. Every shop, 
factory and farm of any size doubles as a school. 
‘Teachers pursue reindeer herdsmen into the Arctic by 
sledge, and tent with the harvest hands on the steppes. 


Composer Shostakovich with Order of the Red Banner of Labor adorning lapel, performs 
with Moscow orchestra in one of his own piano concertos. Leningrad Symphony, his most recent 
composition, had U.S.S.R. and U.S. premieres during winter. Native music of the U.S.S.R.’s 
varied culturesisthestorehouse of themes that isheing tapped by composersof grand-scale music. 
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Under the Soviet policy of preserving cultural auton- the seven largest in the world), in the Moscow Litera- 
omies, the curriculum involves teaching in Uzbek, ry Museum, in hundreds of museums and libraries all 
Armenian, Tadzhik and 70-odd other languages. over the country, are the treasures and records of the 
For the young, schoolit is now compulsory from scoresof cultural groupsof the U. -R. This is material 
the ages of 8 to 15. Since the chief aim has been th fora rich and unpredictable flowering of arts and letters 
production of technical experts, education at the that must come from the unification of these cultures 
school and college level is guided by the commissariat into a single nation. 
under which the student will work. ‘The needs of internal propaganda have developed a 
‘Training in the professions follows the same pattern. vigorous Soviet art. Posters have launched a school of 


Future bureaucrats attend the Party's own colleges. easel painters and muralists, and public monuments 
Future doctors go to school under the Commissariat of have established sculpture, an art new to Russia. In 
Health, whose faculty can boast such figures as Orbeli literature, novelists and poets like Aleksei Tolstoi, 
and Stern in physiology, Burdenko in surgery, Filatov__M, A. Sholokhov, Ilya Ehrenburg write to a far larger 
in ophthalmology. Plant technologists may study in public than their U, S, counterparts, with best-sellers 


the Academy of Agriculture laboratory under Lysen- starting in the hundred thousands. In music, U.S.S.R. 
ko, who shares Michurin’s fame as a Soviet Burbank. is the world’s leader, in having the greatest number 


World-renowned in the field of pure research is the of great modern composers, including Shostakovich, 
U.SS.R. Academy of Science, with Peter L. Kapitza, _ Miaskovsky, Prokofieff and Glidre. 


Nobel laureate physicist, A 


<rylov, mathematician, Aesthetic future of the U,S.S.R. is guaranteed by the 
V.A. Obruchev, geologist, V. A. Engelhardt, biochem- fact that an artist, once recognized, need never worry 
st, on its staff. Closest approach to a U.S. liberal arts about making his living. Artists are the highest pi 
education is in institutions like the Pedagogical Insti- group, and the richest man in the Soviet Union is re- 
tute in Moscow which functions as teachers college putedly Aleksei Tolstoi. To their honors, which include 
under the Commissariat of Education. the Order of Lenin and such titles as People’s Artist, 

Inthe Leningrad and Moscow Lenin libraries (among have recently been added annual Stalin prizes in cash. 


Huge granite head of Soviet poet, Maiakovsky, who died in 1980, is work of Sculptor I. Cha- 
ikov, here shown at work on nude. Architects and sculptors collaborate on plans of new build- 
ings. Palace of Soviets, which has been postponed for duration, is planned as world’s tallest build- 
ing, surmounted by 206-ft. figure of Lenin, and otherwise adorned by more than 200 sculptures. 
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There were some ¥{ million more babies born last year than the year before. No one knows how many will be born this year, But there 
will be about 50,000 fewer doctors and 30,000 fewer nurses available, And many hospitals have a “waiting list” for rooms. 


WILL YOUR BABY BE BORN AT HOME IN 1943? 


I your baby is going to be born this year, you 
may or may not be able to get into a hospital. If 
you do, you probably won't be able to stay there 
the usual 10 days or 2 weeks—you m 
home” on the fourth or fifth day er the birth. 


And it’s very possible that the extra pair of 


hands you had counted on for the first few wee 
may be making airplanes! You want to be pre- 
pared for all these eventualitie 


5 Basic Things you will want to do 


1. Have supplies ready for an emergency « 
use if you are unable to get admission to a hos 
in case of early or premature delivery or illne 


Send For Complete 


Instructions 


Take to heart the 5." 
mandments” outlined 3 
ut will be well st 
ur way to hav 
happy 


mandment” write 
felpfiul Wartin 
Baby Care. It gi 


y 
should save you and your very busy doctor 
much time and trouble. Address the Seott 
Paper Co., Dept.5, Chester, Pa. 


due to premature birth, are due to respiratory 


2. For 2-3 weeks after your baby is born get the 
maximum amount of rest possible. Your body must 
have time to get back to normal. If you cannot stay 
in the hospital and extra help at home is not avail- 
able—plan to “let things go.”. Housework, your 
family, and visitors, no matter how well love 
secondary in importance to your body’s need for rest. 


3. Food is your baby’s first need. Your doctor will 
decide whether you can nurse him, whether he must 
be bottle-fed or partly nursed and partly bottle 
In any case you will need to know the hygienic pro- 
cedure to be followed. The properly fed baby is far 
less likely to require a doctor's care. Because of the 
shortage of medical service today, this is more im- 
portant than ever. 
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infections. Insist th: 
cold stay out 
t possible, 


Inexpensive, Disposable 
Masks of Tissue 


of mask recom- 


ilet-t 


a tissu 


ining, 
enough for comfort, yet stron; 


kind of tissue. It is also 
ie for the whole 


with an ordinary pin at — nomical 
Throw away after using. 


how that ScoiTi 


everyone who has a 
room, or if this 
protective mask. 


your baby's 


family —-1000 


Insofar as the war effort permi 
will be kept available for all American homes 

«the Scott name will continue to assure 
the highest standards of quality. 


4. The doctor will see that everyone who enters the 
room during your delivery wears a mask to protect 
you and your baby from infection. Later you will 
wear a mask whenever you nurse or do anything for 
your baby—if you have a cold. No one with any kind 
of nasal infection should be allowed to come into 
the room with your baby. 


Plan your baby's day. Find the best routine for 
our baby—he will probably be happier if you estab- 
lish regular habits . . . first for bathing, eating and 
sleeping—later, when he begins to sit up, you will 
want to start training him in regular bathroom habits. 
he less nursing and domestic help you can count 
on, the more imperative it is for you to stick to a 
health-saving, time-saving schedule, 


ScotTissue 


By government 
der, all toilet tis- 


may not 
well, the high gual- 
ity of Scott Pr 

wets is not alfected 


Toilet Tissue is a Simple Essential upon which American Plumbing and therefore Public Health Depend 
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27TH CENTURY CHURCH IN FILI, NEAR MOSCOW, Is 


FACE OF 
RUSSIA 


In some measure a nation’s heart and history may be 
read in its architecture. Thus the baroque chur 
ly than printed words the 


(abore) relates more viv 
dominance and mysticism of t 
in old Russia, And the Peterhoff Palace (below) 
flects in its stone splendor the European eleganci 
which Peter the Great imported from the western 
world two centuries ago. 

Across all the face of Russia the adj 
domed churches to shining whi 


stablished church 


of the conflict between old and new, between inher 


INE EXAMPLE OF BAROQUE PERIOD WHEN AMBITIOUS ARCHITECTS LIKED TO PLASTER BUILDINGS WITH GINGERBREAD FRILLS 


mn, that has distinguished the de- 
revolution. In Czarist times, 


are 
ats of the clergy and aristoc- 


tail. After the Revolution architectural st 


lier times were abandoned for more fun 


two by adapting regional 
design. For a look at the face of Russia 
of its cities and thewide land around them, turn page. 


FAMED PETERHOFF PALACE, NEAR LENINGRAD, DESIGNED BY FRENCH ARCHITECT IN 1715, WAS SOVIET MUSEUM AND ITS GARDENS A PUBLIC PARK. IT IS NOW IN NAZI HANDS 


Face of Russia continues 


he re 
»0 Central Theater of Red Arm, 


ical motifs with R 
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loscow shows application of the motifs of early Cathedral in Riazan, 
wooden architecture to a sto e a's conversion to Christianity in 988, build ond half of ti 
were wooden, After accepting Ch y 1 rulers reared stone sh their new God. Bulb-s 


ing motif of every element from top to bottom. Theater is sup- Red Army Sanatorium at Sochi is another handsome ex- 
ported by unique “cultural fund” of Red Army—which, among 
the world’s armies, worries most about cultural life of its men. brary 
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The Face of Russia (continues) 
‘ee oe 


ACROSS TWO CONTINENTS ‘The vast steppe whose miles of remote unvarying hori- LSS. hically the 
zon sprawl across these pages lies somewhere in the ace of the earth, It ha 
Ukraine, Here you see the profile of great Ru rasus crowned by Mt. Elbru: 
though the Ukra 1s U.S.S.R.’s richest resource: e an: the little-known 


SPREAD THE GREATEST tt! te= tous ttt iter trom al range of se Shea Hat x or 


steppes of Siberia, the untrodden tund , whose topmost peaks climb only 


north, and the quaking bogs that span the subarctic than the gentle Adirond: 


FLATLANDS ON EARTH “iitticttvcncisncSessntestarsttacets the of Buropean ant Asiate Ress plain 


What variety exists in the physical aspect of the 
JU.S.S.R, has been molded by wind and water. In the 
southeast lie its salty inland seas, the Caspian, sunk 86 
it. below ocean level, and its prehistoric arm, the shal- 
low Aral. Into the Caspian Sea flows the famed Volga, 
awhose 2,300-mile course makes it the longest river 
tin Europe. Less known, but mightier are the rivers 
of northern Siberia: the lonely Lena and the Enisei, 
Goth 2,800 miles long; and the Ob, which rises in the 


nd wanders 3,200 


ew cities of th 

Broken by these chill river vallevs the Russian plat- 
form stretches across two cont 
thousands of miles, varying onl 


climate alters veg- 


ctation and soil. Along its northern shore lies the tun- 
dra, frozen throughout the long w 


ters, oozing and im- 

assable during the brief summer months. Then come 
the marshes and the pine forests, the stunted birch and 
poplar. And in the south lie thesteppes, grasslands and 
deserts, There is little shelter on these incalculable lev- 
el reaches. For except on those far-fhung borders where 
the mountains rise, Russia is a land of round horizons, 
and of sudden savage winds. It is a land of the sky. 
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MOSCOW'S RED SQUARE 
IS MOST VENERATED 
SHRINE OF U.S.S.R. 
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CATHEDRAL 


OLD RUSSIA i: od in this bin with w. The rugged, barefoot 


re not much different from the country children in many parts of the U.S. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


MOSCOW continues) 


LENINGRAD PAVILION jnclode bits of 


° 
MOSCOW CROWD «i 


by both men and women. 


THE FACE OF RUSSIA 
IS THE FACE OF ITS 
IMPERISHABLE FARMER 


On the preceding pages you have seen the face of 
Russia as it is manifested in the lofty domes of its an- 
cient the stones of Re 
s of the Uk 
And it is this image which 
best known to the millions of earth-rooted Russiai 
who have yet to journey to the distant cities of their 
native land. 

From Minsk to Tomsk and wherever the good 
black soil tops the Russian plain, there dwell still the 


re and the im- 


ure 


jan steppes. Here you 


mense hori 


sturdy everlasting farmer and his 
perior to his peasant forebears i 


ter educated, more intelli 
alistic, His log house is cl 
of sowing his separate plot, | 
broad acres of a state or collec 
grumbles sometimes like farme 
most part he is content. He is a better man than his 
father and grandfather, But his blood is the. 

face is the same. And his face is the face of 


. Instead 
ow on the 


Though he 
everywhere, for the 


Founder of modern Funia, revered by Cearists and Sov- gives a great shout to open the battle of Poltava on June 27, He created St. Petersburg (Leningrad), the Russian Fleet, 
iets alike, was Peter the Great. Above, played by Soviet 1709, where Peter at last defeated the conquering Swedes. His _technical schools, a middle class, reformed the Russian al- 


character actor Nikolai Simonoy in a Soviet movie, he conquests extended Russia from the Baltic to the Black Sea, _phabet, and, singlehanded, booted Russia toward progress. 


ONE THOUSAND YEARS OF RUSSIA 


‘wo hundred milli 


n people east of the Dniester, along the endless marches from human beings. The mass of Ru: 


as (now numbering about 155,000,000) overran 


the Carpathians to the Pacific, have a past that is utterly mysterious to most all central and northern Asia by the 19th Century and conquered 175 other people: 
Americans, Few Americans know that the first Russ princes were Vikings who sat on LIFE here presents a brief history as shown in old prints, paintings, old photo- 
the Dnieper trade route to Constantinople, that Russ was a small area around Mos- graphs and as re-enacted in Russian movies. 
cow as late as 1400, that until 1462 it was a subject state of the Mongol khans, ‘The Soviet state does not by any means represent a total break with Russia's 
that the first self-styled Czar was Ivan the Terrible in 1547. The really great names past. Beset by many enemies, the early grand dukes made service to the state the 
in the growth of Russia are Alexander Nevsky, Dmitri Donskoi, Ivan IIL, Ivan the first duty of all men, ‘This system broke down with the rise of the privileged classes 


Terrible, Peter the Great and Catherine the Great, the last thre 


fairly eccentric of the last Czars and the 


ommunist Revolution may be said to have restored it. 


ce 


1 


Beginning of an organized Russia was landing of semileg- ‘The first Christian was the Russified prince, Saint Vladi- Under Yaroslav, son of rowdy Viadimir, Russia got a code 


endary Norseman Rurik, to rule the Slavs of the northern mir, who killed Christians and had 800 concubines, until of law (Russkaia prarda), books, cathedrals, Kiev was still 
birch forests about 900 A. D. Chief cities: Novgorod, Kiev. he picked Byzantine Christianity for a religion in 988. the brilliant capital on the Dnieper. Moscow did not exist. 
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Da Rei un Feo 


By 1200 Russian tide moved north, built this cathedral Moscow was a timber outpost and grand dukes of Mus- 
at Pskov in northwest, a republic like Novgorod. Kiev covy paid tribute to Golden Horde of Mongols from 1240 nd appeased Mongols. 
was destroyed in 1240 by terrible Mongols under Batu, to 1480, the darkest years. Palisade surrounds Kremlin, y over Swedes on the Neva 


€ Kelumt hive, 


Battle of Lake Peipus, in which Alexander Nevsky de- imitri Donskoi finally defeated the Mon- 
feated Teutonic Knights in 1242 on ice of Lake P gols in 1980, but they returned and burned 
shown in Soviet movie building him up as a Soviet hero. Moscow. Mongol rule lasted 100 years more. 


10 Bar BE the Greet, threw ‘This mansion was built under 
off Mongol yoke, conquered van IIL, Here died the son of 
‘Tverand Novgorod by 1485, vi ‘errible, first Czar. 


. last of Rurik’s, to rule, More help was brother- 
in-law, Boris Gudunov, who created serfdom by forbidding the peasants to quit estates, 
Growth of aristocracy was breaking down the old relation between Czar and peasants, 


. 


13 tak of Bran,» muceron 
but great ruler, is proudly 
preserved in Soviet museum. 


1 from Caesar. Moscow was called “a third Rome” 
after the fall of Constantinople. T) 


ta 


17 This globe was sent as a gift from Netherland: 
Europe was interested but Russians hated forei 
ers, confined them to Moscow's “German suburb.’ 


15 Chaos swept Russia after extinction of the line of Rurik. Ivan had conquered the Mon- 1 First Romanov, Michael, 
gols, won the whole Volga, but lost Baltic. Now Russia was overrun by pretenders, Poles, was elected in 1613 to 
‘Swedes. Savior was a Nizhni-Novgorod butcher, Minin (abore), who roused Russians. end the czarless interval. 
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1,000 Years of Russia (continues) 


19 errceecherchstepes appeared in the north, OE) While Peter the Great was working ina Dutch shipyard city of Great Rostov, northeast 
but Peter fought the Chureh, abolished the of Moscow, raised this Byzantine Kremlin stuffed with churches, Romanov Cars some- 
tersburg, Orthodox patriarch, was called anti-Christ. times lived here among the bright-colored spires. Great Rostov was fading in importance. 


1G Srertest sarin Rusin'shistory 
was Peter I, called the 


here founding St. 


Peter te Greats enclosed sleigh ns ended isinlas panes, very rare in the Russa of 449) In Soviet m reat battle was Pole 
Over the dazzling snows of the north, with the coachman up front and bells tava (1709). The Swedes, conquerors of Europe, led by Charles XII had advanced into 


ing, Peter went about his business of remaking old Russia, enlarging new Russia. Ukraine when Peter app 


greatest general of Catherine the Great was Suvorov, Prince Italysky, here shown in a 
jet motion picture while crossing the Alps. troops fought brutally but superbly 
against Prussians, Poles, Turks and French before, during and after Russia's greatest reign. 


DQ Catherine the Gren, « 
cess, deposed incompetent husband 
and made herself Autocrat in 1762. 


Dj Potemkin was the lover and admink 
stratorof Catherine's brilliant middle 
age, but nobody dominated Catherine. 


JG Mester conspired in the assassinn- Pushkin, petaristocrat joined off J Top Russian general during the Na- -Q Disaster for Russians at Friedland ted 
tion of his mad father, Paul, began his i against the Czar, was poleonic invasion was Kutuzov. War toa pact, like Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939, 
h reputation of a great liberal. exiled to Caucasus, killed in a duel. broke out in 1805 against Napoleon. and meeting of the Czar and Napoleon. 


reign 
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J Nicholas I opened reign in 1885 by wiping out © In Ci 
aristocratic officers’ clubs plotting a Russian re- Brigade 
public and the extermination of Czar’s family. not wa 


artillery, said, “It is magni 


3) Napoleon discovered in 1612 that Resin res of Napoleon’s retreat decorate B porcelain 
not be conquered. Here he is ret F a after the rout. The war overshadowed everything 


ickly dropped. 


lished the Russian naval baseat Sevastopol. 


» but it is 3 


1817 except for a brief interval during 
from exile. Many Czarist officers went hi 


no, Florence ngale began 
1g, saved thousands, Pho- 


ad at last arrived to report history. 


3 Alexander II (lower left) seen here with c S 37 re being swapped for hounds (I¢ft) by landlord in this accurate picture of Russian 


the long-overdue libera fs, Assassins pot n contin life befo 


ly got him with a bon i e China and the Sea by the 


nd-ow 


3 Alexander III, with his son and succes- 39 Alexander visits Kaiser Wilhelm in Berlin (in boots and 4 
sor Nicholas (right). His reign was pure Seclike cap, left of kiosk) during flirtation with Germany. 
unmitigated tyranny. He died of terror. Apprehensive Alesander always watched for assassins 


serfs’ li 
ig gentry and nob 


tion in 1861. The Cxars 


In the years of famine Czar’s 
troops kept peasants in vil- 
ages. Famine 


ad long opposed serfdom but were balked 
Actually serf-owning had become unprofitable. 


Ql Deserts watsorsts 
flected the tortured terror and 
It of 19th Century 
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1,000 Years of Russia (continued) 


1584 ¥eo1 


*mMoscow oe *moscow 
isss 


BOUNDARY LINE 
OF 1938 


U.S. S. R. by 1938 had lost Finland, Baltic states, part of Ar- 
expan- crowned Czar, nearly completed true Ru ia, but kept Viadivostok, Central Asia, Ukraine, some of 


roland were powerful neighbor then on Russianssweptup piecesof Tartar 


sion up to 1584. Sweden and P 


Tehaikovsky was the giant of — GQ Tolstoy, greatest of novelists, despised plu- nd was Nicholas TI, a weak, hysterical wife and 
Russia's 19th Century. musical lization, fought in Cri dren, Here, like his father, he calls on Kaiser Wilhelm II at Breslau i 
akening, pupil of Rubenstein. ege of |, died in 1910. 96. Ne ith France in preparation for World War I, 


Japs under Field Marshal Prince Oyama 47 Japs shell Port Arthur with 11-in. mortar. The Russian soldiers fought with 
modern legend of white invincibility in Russo-Ja 


. stubborn magnificence, but Russian generalship could hardly have been worse. 
nese War in 1905, Oy ‘The war on land was prett; 


wich a draw, but Russians lost their whole fleet. 


4Q_ 0 visit to England in 1909, Nicholas sits beside Edward VIL. At Edward's feet are Czarevitch AQ After bad news of the Russo-Japanese War, mass protests brought on mas- 
Alexisand Grand Duchess Anastasia. Right of him are Grand Duchess Olga, the Czarina, -to-be sacres ‘zar’s officers. Revolution crackled across Russia. Demonstrat- 
nd Duchess Marie. Boy was a “bleeder” (haemophiliac). Is were dull but lovely. ing Odessa workers were mowed down, as shown in Soviet movie above. 
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idler collar), Hero of the Soviet Un 


in 1919 during Civil War, Timoshe: 


TIMOSHENKO 


f anyone had tried to make book on the chances of the Red Army 

the morning of June 22, 1941, he would have had to quote odds of 
at least 100 to 1 to get any bets. A few experts believed that the 
Russians would hold the 170 crack German divisions then beginning 
toward Leningrad, toward 


to roll “‘with the ease of a ballet da 
Moscow and toward the Ukraine. Bu 


nearly everyone else was re~ 
signed to another lightning Nazi victory. Russia, the Nazi propa- 


gandists assured the world, already was a military corpse 
Ic is casy to vis the consequences today if that boast had 
rase “unconditional surrender" would 


turned out to be true. The p 


be emanating from Berlin, not from Washington or London. For 
with the material wealth of the Soviet Union at his back, with an 
enslaved population of 193,000,000 Russians to levy at will, and un- 


doubredly with a junction between German and Japanese forces 
somewhere in Asia, Hitler would be impregnable, and the United 
States would be living on borrowed time 

Instead the Red Army administered the first decisive setback to the 
“invincible Webrmacht in the summer of 1941. It not only held 
Stalingrad against Hitler's mightiest onslaughts last November, 


buc trapped and swallowed the besieging army of 200,000 men, It 
has chewed up more than 4,000,000 German soldiers all told, and 


ry by the United Nations. And the 


paved the way for eventual vi 
Russian High Command that ha 
first victorious Alli 


looked so dubious produced the 
1 general of the war—Semyon Konstantino- 


vich Timoshenko 

Timoshenko is by no means the only notable Russian general, He 
f the Soviet Union (ten counting Stalin), and 
one of 18 front commanders. He has less authority in Red Army af- 
fairs than Marshal Georgii Zhukov, the defender of Moscow, who 
is First Assistant Commissar of Defense and currently No. 2 militaty 


is one of nine marsha 


Marshal Boris Shaposhnikov 


is Sealin’s personal chief of staff 


eh 


Col.Gen. Ivan Konev commanded 


puth end of line relieving Moscow 


©) Marshal Semyon Budenny, civi 
Be war 


A GREAT DEFENSIVE LEADER, HE WAS 


FIRST VICTORIOUS ALLIED GENERAL 
by FRANCIS SILL WICKWARE 


man in Russia. However, he has faced the Germans more often in 
battse and has killed more of them than any other Red front com- 
mander. To the outside world he is the greatest symbol of Russian 
military leadership. And within the Red command he best represents 
the particular abilities and the special kind of strategic thinking 
thar has enabled Russia to stand up against what was once the great- 
est military power on earth. 

Russia's grand strategy throughout has been defensive: to slow 
down the Nazis, to hold and kill and destroy and fall back, extend- 
ing the German lines of communication and giving time for the huge 
resources of the U. S. S. R. to be mobilized. And Semyon Timoshenko 
is probably the greatest defensive commander in the Red Army. 
When the war began he was in charge of the crucial central front 
where the Germans sent their heaviest forces. Time and again the 
German communiques spoke of great battles of “encirclement and 
annihilation” along this sector. Yet, when the Nazi pincers came 
together, they usually enclosed only rear guards. Timoshenko had 
extricated the body of his troops and pulled them back to new posi- 
tions, The climax came at Smolensk, only 210 miles from Moscow, 
where Timoshenko chose to stop and fight. Based on the most elabo- 
rate defense-in-depth system ever conceived, his armies met the Ger- 
man armored spearheads and sent them crashing back. For ten weeks 
—three times as long as it took the Germans to reach Paris—the 
battle went on, with millions of men and thousands of tanks, troop 
carriers and war planes engaged. In the end the Germans won. But 
they were severely weakened; and most important, their timetable 
had been thrown completely askew. They had planned to be in Mos- 
cow by the beginning of the Russian winter, but they were forced 
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p iS 
Col. Gen. F. Golikov headed Marshal K. E. Voroshilov 


drive to retake Kharkov, Kursk. Leningead against the first Nazi 


* 
{ 


Col. General K. Rokossovsky was 


in charge of the clean-up at Stalingrad, 


Army Gen. |. V. Tiulenev is cc 


mander on North Cauc: 


Can your scalp pass the 


FINGERNAIL TEST ? 


~~ 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK LIKE THIS with 

Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. Gives 

you well groomed hair without that 

slicked down look. Contains no alcohol. 

ula today. Safe 3-action grooms, relieves Made with soothing Lanolin*. Geta 
dryness, removes loose dandruff! bottle today. Two sizes, 60¢ and $1.00. 


NEW WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL 


NON-ALCOHOLIC FORMULA 


GROOMS THE HAIR... RELIEVES DRYNESS .. . REMOVES LOOSE DANDRUFF 


Don't worry if you find loose ugly dandruff 
under your nails when you try the Finger- 
nail Test! New Wildroot Cream-Oil made 
with Lanolin* removes loose dandruff 
and relieves dryness. Keeps your hair well 
groomed all day without that greasy look! 

Get a bottle of Wildroot Cream-Oil today! 
Discover why 76 out of every 100 users, on 
a recent nationwide test, prefer it to hair 
preparations they had been using! Mild, 
pleasant odor. Equally good for women 
and children! Grooms and relieves dryness, 


*REFINED LANOLIN is an important soothing 
ingredient that closely resembles the natural oil of 
the skin. Wildroot Cream-Oil is scientifically hom- 
ogenized for uniformity! Get a bottle today. Two sizes, 


EASY AND ECONOMICAL TO USE! 


(o) 


Just pour a few drops into Ms 
the palmofyourhand.Rub hair with water if de 
hands together and apply Then comb or bru 
to your hair. usual way. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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BATTLE IN DEPTH 


TOPOGRAPHICAL MODEL REVEALS 
RUSSIANS’ STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


100 


n this topographical model, created 
man Bel Gi enacted the strat 
d tactic led the Ru: 


nies so successfully to meet the full m 


hich have en: 


ment us 
1, while town N 
bombardment, and armored units work up 
nd on up the corridor under 
y river, they expect 
to overwhelm wn 4, 
smash through the Notch onto 


tant No. 
Meanw 
up towns which their ta 


mbing planes 
artillery 
fantry have not 


front but a fi 
depth as much as 1001 

zone are constructed H 

ance which |i 

man ar 

they have set up a witheri 

cross fire. In the Notch, through which the € 


So Nate 


mans must eventually adv they have built 
the strongest kind of defense 
But the most important part of the battle in 


depth is the Rus: 


an resistance in their burned 


out cities, all of which they have converted into 
strongholds, In defending these strongholds, even 
the civilians help the Army. Together they force 


the Germans to follow the costly course of storm: 
ing and mopping up each village, town and city 
on the route to the objective. In these populated 
places they put guns in every building, exact a 
crushing price from the Germans for each foot of 


nce. By painful pressure they teach the 
mans that no longer can attacking divisions 
slip around cities and strong points, coasting to 
each victory. Instead the Russians are profiting 


tered and burned a city is, the more effective it 
becomes 

Moving thus painfully thro: 
Germans in this typical battle will push on up 
toward the Notch. By the time they reach there, 
and their advance element has fought its w 
through, the strength of their offensive will have 
been sapped and it will now be time for the Rus- 
sian counterattack (white arrows), making up 
behind the river and the mountains, to move 
down swiftly for the elimination of the Germans. 


defensive weapon. 


the towns, the 


a 
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et 
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(TS COLMANS 
FOR SEASONING 
AT OUR HOUSE. 
GIVES FOOD 
DELICIOUS 
EXTRA FLAVOR 
WE ALL ENJoy! 


These toasted cheese sandwiches are de- 


lic ! 1 cup grated American cheese, 
1 to 114 teaspoons Colman's (dry) Mus- 
tard, 6 slices white bread cut 14 inch 
thick, 3 tablespoons softened butter. 
Mix mustard with cheese and spread 
thickly on bread. Put roger as sand- 
wiches, Spread % tbsp. butter on each 
outer side of sandwich—then toast on 
each side under broiler at moderate heat 
till cheese is melted 
and bread is ppien 
brown, Makes 3 
sandwiches. Serve 
with crisp relishes 
(radishes, sweet | 
pickles, celery curls, /», 
carrot sticks, etc. 


FREE RECIPE BOOKLET— 


Auantis Sales Corp. Sole |= 
Distributor, 3448 Mustard 
Street, Rochester, N.Y. Please 
send me 12 new Colma 


Name, 


Address. 


“BC cone 
tains not just one 

«___,but several effective 

__, ingredients that dissolve 
quickly and act in a hurry. Use 
only as directed on the package. 


‘10¢ and 25¢° 
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Russian infantrymen storm a blazing German strong point. This picture, like one 
at right and those on next two pages, comes from March of Time's film One Day of War. 


TIMOSHENKO continues) 


to fight for the capital in sub-zero weather for which they had not 
prepared. The result was that they lost the all-important Battle of 
Moscow and were forced to retreat. Military historians may record 
that it was Timoshenko’s “blitz grinding” at Smolensk that did 
most to save Russia. 

Timoshenko was not in command at the Battle of Moscow. Before 
it began he was sent to the southern front, where Marshal Budenny 
had committed so many sins of strategy that he had lost the Ukraine 
and exposed the whole rich Donetz and Don Basins and the Caucasus. 
‘Timoshenko hurriedly regrouped Budenny's retreating forces, pulled 
up reserve divisions and stabilized the front. Then, to the world’s 
surprise, he was actually able to launch a major counteroffensive and 
retake Rostov-on-Don, the “gateway to the Caucasus."” Its capture 
forestalled German penetration of the Caucasus until the following 
summer and marked the first important offensive victory for the Rus- 
sians. News of Rostov was a conic for the outer world, which had 
been half convinced that the German Army indeed was invincible. 


The Irish claim “Tim O’Shenko” 


From that time on Timoshenko became an international idol. On 
the newsstands of London the bulletins read “TIM MARCHES 
ON.” In Australia, a member of Parliament acidly remarked, “Now 
that we have an understanding with Russia, we ought to get the 
Russians to lend us General Timoshenko to teach our generals how 
to advance instead of retreat." In Hudson County, N. J., six votes 
were cast for Timoshenko in an election for sheriff. In Wales, and 
later in Ireland, there was a popular myth that Timoshenko’s father 
was a Welshman or an Irishman, and that his real name was Tim 
Jenkins or Tim O'Shenko. Inevitably, followers of Nostradamus 
found among the sage’s prophecies a statement that “the bald eagle 
of the Ukraine” would turn back the German hordes. 

Timoshenko remained in charge of the southern front during the 
first winter of the war and for the next summer. Accordingly, he had 
to bear the full weight of che German summer offensive, since both 
the northern and central fronts remained for the most part inactive. 
On the face of it, his record was far from glorious. Defeated in his 
attempt on Kharkov, he was kept off balance by von Bock, the Ger- 
man commander, for the balance of the summer, and by September 
the Germans had probed deep into the Caucasus and were hammering 
at Stalingrad. The blame, however, belonged as much to the Rus- 
sian High Command as to Timoshenko, for the Command misinter- 
preted the Germans’ intentions and kept the strongest Red forces on 
the central front. Timoshenko was hampered by lack of planes, tanks, 
trucks and motorized infantry. Nevertheless, by the time the cam- 
paign ended he had again proved himself a great defensive general. 
His role at Stalingrad is still somewhat obscure, but it seems cer- 
tain that he organized the first defenses of the city. Thereby he gave 
time for troops and equipment to be brought up for the great envel- 
oping operation that relieved the siege, pocketed the German siege 
armies, and set the stage for the successful Red winter offensive in 
the south. 

As a field commander Timoshenko has been guilty of some strate- 
gical missteps, and as an offensive tactician he cannot compare with 
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Russian factory workers practice guerrilla tactics during their off hours. The key- 
stone of Russian strategy is to make strong points of cities, in which all citizens fight. 


Zukhoy and a dozen other Red leaders. Nevertheless, when histori- 
ans weigh the basic reasons why the Russian armies were able to 
stop and finally defeat the Wehrmacht, Timoshenko probably will 
come off with the most individual credie, For it is as an organizer 
and trainer of men that he made his greatest contribution—and he 
made it before the war began. 

After the Finnish war, which revealed weaknesses in Red Army 
discipline and methods of troop training, Stalin ordered a general 
overhaul and told Timoshenko to attend to it. Timoshenko com- 
menced by asking Stalin to demote the “political commissars,"” who 
had been used to check on the loyalty of the soldiers and officers, 
to ranks subordinate to unit commanders. His next step was even 
more disturbing to lovers of Communist tradition. The relationship 
between officers and men had been similar to the relationship be- 
tween a scoutmaster and his troop. Now, suddenly, Timoshenko in- 
stalled a code of discipline fully as strict as the German. For the first 
time since the Revolution the salute was required. Officers became 
newly conscious of rank. Soldiers were required to stand up in Mos- 
cow streetcars if an officer entered. Officers not only were permitted 
to turn their guns on disobedient or insubordinate men, but were 
threatened with court-martial if they failed to enforce their own 
orders. “Unscrupulous playing up to the Red Army masses and ef 
forts of the commander to show his democratic fecling are simply an 
offense against the service regulations," it was explained, 


He made the Red Army tough 


Simultancously, Timoshenko put the Red Army through a course 
of training as cough as any in the world. Under his strict regimen 
troops became accustomed to frequent night alarms; to forced marches 
of 30 miles or more in bitter weather; to a state of constant alert; to 
maneuvers conducted with the full realism of battle, down to live 
grenades and real machine-gun fire. 

Prophetically, Timoshenko demanded that the Red Army learn to 
maintain its striking power in the coldest temperature. In the first 
winter exercises of the kind in Russia, millions of soldiers practiced 
maneuvers out in the open in the worst weather imaginable. The 
lessons of these maneuvers enabled the Red Army to fight steadily 
through what the Germans called ‘the worst winter in the last hun- 
dred years.” The surprising Russian successes during the first winter 
of the war had a simple explanation: the Russians were equipped 
and prepared, the Germans were not. “We do not need to fire to 
kill,” said one Red officer. “When we sce a German we fire a shot 
to make him take cover. Then we wait a couple of hours and ad- 
vance. We find him frozen stiff.”” 

Such was Timoshenko’s greatest contribution. It largely explains 
why the Red Army was able to hold in 1941 when nearly everyone 
thought it could not, and why it continues to hold today. 

Now 48, Timoshenko has been soldiering since 1915 and looks like 
the foreigner’s mental picture of a Red Army general. He stands over 
6 ft, and weighs more than 200 Ib. His big “‘lion face" is clean- 
shaven and so is his head, which is as smooth and shiny as a pecled 
egg. His huge peasant’s hands have a crushing grip. He is said to 
bea durable drinking partner, and also is supposed to be something 
of a ladies’ man. Though not given to making theatrical entrances 
at army reviews in Red Square, like Marshal Budenny and Marshal 
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TIMOSHENKO (continues) 


Voroshilov, Timoshenko has a normal amount of vanity. He enjoys 
his title of Hero of the Soviet Union, his diamond-encrusted gold- 
and-platinum star of a Soviet marshal, and his medals—two Orders 
of Lenin, three Orders of the Red Banner and a Gold Star Medal. 
‘Two years ago he revisited his birthplace, Furmanka, a tiny, poverty- 
stricken village in Bessarabia. He wore his full regalia on this occa- 
sion, and showed himself off to his brother and the villagers like any 
country boy coming back from the big city. 

Timoshenko does little parading before his troops, however. He 
is constantly with the soldiers in the field. Although he is a strict 
disciplinarian, there is a Russian song dedicated to him entitled, 
They Follow Their Beloved Leader, He doesn’t try to avoid battle haz- 
ards; he was seriously wounded five times during the Russian Civil 
War that followed the Revolution. Once he was wounded in the 
midst of a battle but insisted on directing operations from a machine- 
gun carrier on the field, 

Timoshenko was born into a family of landless peasants, a class 
corresponding to U. S. sharecroppers. There was no money for edu- 
cation so he went to work as a farmhand on a rich man’s estate. At 
20 he entered the 5,000,000-man army of Czar Nicholas II and was 
trained as a machine gunner. In 1916 he was sent to the 4th Cavalry 
Division on the western front. 

Here mutiny already was spreading. Young Timoshenko struck a 
superior and was arrested and held for court-martial. The likeliest 
penalty was death, but the Revolution saved him, It would be in- 
teresting to know what recollections stirred in his mind 23 years 
later when, as a Soviet marshal, he prescribed a disciplinary code for 
the Red Army that was stricter by far than anything the Czar’s 
officers had enforced. 

Like most top Red Army men and People's Commissars, Timo- 
shenko distinguished himself in the Civil War between the Bolshe- 
viks and the Czarist sympathizers. After the collapse of the Russian 
armies his detachment moved down to the Don and fought the Cos- 
sacks under General Kaledin. After a setback he retreated with his 
horsemen to Tsaritsyn—now Stalingrad—on the Volga. It was a for- 
tunate retreat, for in the beleaguered town he met Klementy Voro- 
shilov, commanding the garrison; Semyon Budenny, mustachioed, 
picturesque leader of Red cavalry; and Joseph Stalin, Food Supply 
Commissar sent down from Moscow by Lenin. 


Back to school after war 


Soon after the end of the Civil War, Timoshenko dropped out of 
sight. He had decided to follow the army as a career and, in turn, 
it was decided for him—perhaps by Stalin—that he had to go back 
to school. Though an excellent field commander, he was neatly illit- 
erate, and he knew nothing whatever about military science. So 
along with Voroshilov, Budenny and other young Civil War heroes, 
Timoshenko attended the Frunze Military Academy and later took 
advanced courses at the Military Political Academy. From the be- 


ginning, he apparently found the intricacies of Communist doctrine 


more difficult to master than problems of strategy. ‘Well, brother, 


this is not like going into battle,” he wearily remarked to a friend | 


at the Military Political Academy. Timoshenko has held high posts 


in the Party—in 1940 he was appointed People’s Commissar of De- | 
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A German bomber, raiding Russian defensive positions near an important city, goes 
down in flaming black smoke, after being hit by fire from the anti-aircraft batteries 


fense, though Stalin later appropriated the title—but he either has 
n0 political ambitions, or has kept quiet about them. 

After finishing his studies in 1930, Timoshenko inspected Army 
-stablishments around the Soviet Union, and later went abroad for 
1 look at the ‘capitalist’ armies of France and Germany. After this 
ne became assistant commander of the Kiev Military District, and 
hereafter, as the firing squads liquidaced scores of officers alleged to 
nave been spies and traitors, he rose swiftly. “Promotion by purge,” 
it was called. 

Nevertheless, Timoshenko remained a comparatively obscure fig- 
ure until the Finnish war. The Russian campaign started off as a 
omplete fiasco. The first Red troops were improperly trained and 
-quipped for fighting in the terrible cold of —60° over hard country 
where their armor simply hobbled them. White-clad Finnish soldiers 
yutchered immobilized columns, There even was one story of 60 
Finns defeating a whole Soviet division. 


He cracked Mannerheim Line 


Under Voroshiloy, the Russians for two months were stalled at 
¢ Mannerheim Line fortifications. Casualties were tremendous and 
the Red Army was becoming a laughingstock abroad. Stalin sent for 
Timoshenko and told him to crack the Line. Timoshenko's method 
was simple but effective. Behind his own lines he built a replica of 
sart of the Mannerheim fortifications and settled down to figure out 
ais methods of attack. Finally he was satisfied. He opened up with 
| terrific artillery barrage. Foreign observers were amazed at the 


“poor marksmanship" of the Soviet gunners. Their shells didn’t hit ( FOR HANDS HE LOVES 
he concrete emplacements but fell a little short of the mark. The 

sombardment undermined the foundations of the forts which tilted sheasthlsstes bed aan te ah bl arpa 
© that their guns were put out of action. Then the highly trained saecllghe be Bete ce tpuasMe teh 
nfancry moved in for the kill. In a month the line was breached proudly with your most cherished spring outfit. OF 
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Timoshenko was promoted to the rank of marshal, and replaced ] stores, onty $1. Shown in all popular spring sho 

Voroshiloy as Commissar for Defense, and sat with Stalin in the of- 

icial box at the Bolshoi Theater in Moscow at a concert celebrating LOVES BY 

[chaikovsky's roth anniversary. Meanwhile, he had received the 

ul-importane assignment to get the bugs out of the Red Army and 

eady it for war with Germany. The last two years have proved . . Chicago 


hat he did his job thoroughly and well. 

Last fall, before che Russian offensive on the southern front began, 
Timoshenko was replaced as commander in the south by Zhukov. 
Thereafter he was out of the news for some months. But he was not 
dle. Last month, taking full advantage of the remaining weeks of 
winter in north Russia, Timoshenko launched a powerful offensive 
gainst the German positions in the Lake Imen region southeast 
of Leningrad. If he succeeds, the whole northern flank of the Ger- 
mans will be in peril. 7 

Whatever develops in the next few months, the “Blitz Grinder” 7 | 
of Smolensk already has made a place for himself among the world’s 
nilitary immortals. Ic is not only for the battles he has fought, but 
for the whole magnificent stand of the Red Army that the United 
Nations are in his debe. Last winter, when ex-Secretary of War Pat- 
rick Hurley was in Moscow, Stalin referred to Timoshenko as “my 
George Washington.” In time, perhaps, the name Timoshenko will 
be as familiar a symbol as Washington for great leadership in a 
rime of danger. 
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HEN you serve G & W Whiskeys, you are paying your 

friends the highest compliment to their good taste. % G & W 
Five Star, for example, is blended with skill that is the fruit of 
LII years’ experience in the making of fine whiskeys. Specially 
“rounded” spirits impart an almost unbelievable smoothness 
and mellowness . . . while rare and high-priced base whiskeys 


lend richness of flavor. % When folks drop over for a drink, 
serve them G & W Five Star. You'll glow with pride at their 
enthusiastic appreciation. Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., Peoria, Ill. 


Joud”—queen of the Yankee 
‘example of 
nes, the 


see (Br ie28 


Blended Vhishey 


% grain neutral spirits 


N Bic Soe 


GOODERHAM & WORTS, LIMITED - - - FOUNDED IN CANADA 111 YEARS AGO 
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PICTURES TO 


AU. S. NEWSMAN IN RUSSIA 
Sirs: 

‘The day before I left Moscow our 
photographer, Vladimir Musinov, turned 
Up at the Metropole Hotel with a farewell 
gift. It was a scrapbook of photographs 
‘he had taken of me on stories we had cov- 
ered together for LIFE’s special Russian 
issue. I was particularly touched by the 


THE EDITORS 


gift because photographie paper is almost 
as rare as platinum in Russia, Many of 
LIFE’s pictures were printed on paper 
flown out of Leningrad during the siege, 

WALTER GRAEBNER 
‘New York, N.Y. 


© Mr. Grachner is a staff correspondent 
of LIFE & TIME—ED. 


RINK TEA 


‘THIS 1S ONE WAY THEY DRINK WATER 


deeey On ser enrrsen= amr eerce eoeeey aa 


AUNT RUTH: This war work cer 
tainly has you flying. Six months 
ago V'd have said you couldn't 


heep up the pace! 


Wan-workeR: That was before I 
Jearned what's good for me, 
darling! Ordinary constipation 
used to make me feel fagged 
out. But, nowadays, I stay re 
ular withNUJOL. Atablespoo 
ful every night and morning! 


AUNT RUTH: So that's what helped! 
you—NUJOL! 


WAR-WORKER: That's right—and 
if you wanta pure mineral oil 
that’s tasteless, get NUJOL. It's 
so dependable, because its 
viscosity is scientifically con- 
trolled for best results, NUJOL 
is a really grand product— 
wonderfully gentle’ too! 


ra 
Geeat Westin 
AMERICAN SAUTERNES 


LEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, N.Y. 
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(continued) 


GIANT ROBOT 
Sirs 

Since the Nazis invaded the U.S.S.R. 
on June 22, 1941, there has been much 
talk of Soviet industry beyond the Urals. 
Actually, long before this war, great in- 
‘dustrial centers had been established be- 
yond the Urals in cities like Magnito- 
gorsk, Cheliabinsk, Sverdlovsk, Kuz- 
netsk. I thought this little photograph 
symbolizing Russia's new industrializa~ 
tion might interest you. It was taken at 
Magnitogorsk in 1931, its third year of 
existence, There were then 90,000 inhab- 
itants, Present population: 145,870. The 
figure is of a giant robot, which sym- 
bolizes industry. 


BERNARD L. KOTEN 


New York City, N.Y. 


BIG RED STAR 


Sirs: 
‘The U.S.8.R. is full of Ked Stare— 
‘you see them everywhere, sometimes in 
floral designs, sometimes in giant struc- 
‘tures like this one which is built over a 
roadway in Karelia, near the White Sea 
Canal. Right now the Nazis 
lot of Red Stars painted o 
and planes, 
ELIZABETH STUART 
‘New York, N.Y. 


Hilda's working in a war industry now. 
But the Smiths are keeping the home front bright 
with the help of Tavern Home Products! 


faces. Tavern Paint Cleaner is non-inflammable . . . will not 
jure hands or clothing. 


TAVERN WINDOW CLEANER — Just spray it on. Then wipe with 
a dry cloth. It cleans windows, mirrors and other glass surfaces 
quickly...leaves no film. Keeps glass clean and bright with very 
little effort. 


TAVERN FURNITURE GLOSS—A creamy emulsion which quickly 
removes dust, grease and grime from furniture and woodwork. 
Leaves a protective and lustrous finish that simply does not 
attract or hold dust. 


TAVERN Liauio WAX— Recommended for all wood and linoleum 
floors, woodwork, venetian blinds and enamel surfaces. Polishes 
readily toa rich durable lustre that resists water amp 
spotting... lasts for months. Also comes in con- (¢,°% 

venient paste form as Tavern Paste Wax. oe 


iso: Tavern Candles + Tavern Non-Rub Wax + Tavern 

Rug Cleaner + Tavern Lustre Cloth ern Paraseal 

Wax or Parowax + Ti Leather Preserver + Tavern 
Electric Motor Oil 
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(continued) 


RUSSIANS IN AMERICA 
Sirs: 

‘One of the most cohesive nationality 
groups in San Francisco is the Russian 
settlement on Potrero Hill. Firstcomers 
‘were several families of Priguni Molokans 
who migrated to this country to find 
religious freedom. They arrived shortly 
after the 1906 fire, immediately found 
work reconstructing the city instead of 


AN AMERICAN IN RUSSIA 


Sirs: 

‘When Wendell Willkie visited the Red 
October Candy Factory in Moscow last 
fall the manager requested him to put on 
a white gown and white cap before be- 
ginning. his tour. This was a health re- 
‘quirement which couldn't be ignored even 

a distinguished 


‘handling 
vel publicatign. Address all 
TLLFE Magasine, TIME & LIP Bull 
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settling on farms as they originally had 
intended, 

‘This picture shows the Butchinoff fam- 
ily, who were among the carly settlers 
‘That Butchinoff is a strict Molokan is 
shown by his long hair and beard, 

ZAN PHILLIPS 
San Francisco, Calif, 


Commissar for Food, ono off 
ing women officials in the 

‘Mr. Willie enjoyed his tour i 
Iy, ato many a bonbon and took two ble 
boxes of candy home—one for himself, 
the other for President Toosevelt 

RETLAW IVANOVITC! 

Moscow, Russia, 


A Distillery CO. 


id . 
roduction of 


rposes: 


as made years 


y W 


before Pearl Harbor: 


°S an illustrious family—this bourbon family—with many distinguished 
m s. But Old Grand-Dad heads it... heads it unmistakably, as one taste 
will tell you. There's sunny mellowness to Old G: 1-Dad, rare fragrance, a de- 


lightful taste. You will like it from the first. And you will never stop liki it. 


LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 


"Getting ready for auction day.” Painted from life on a Southern farm by Aaron Bohrod. 


“ITS TOASTED” 


So Sasi So Firm, So baby Packed — So Free and Easy On The Draw 


